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COLLEGE MISFITS. 

N the long ago, when the first square peg forced itself 
into a round hole, honest folk looked on agape. But 
now-a-days when many a worthless fellow masquerades in 
the silk hat and patent-leathers of the gentleman, and 
many a stout heart which bears the hall-marks of poverty 
is unrecognized, the misfit is too common to excite remark. 
We easy-going gentlemen of the college world seldom 
bestir ourselves to draw the curtain and view the picture 
which four years* time is sketching in. Many a self- 
imposing aristocrat has elbowed his way rudely into the 
full light of the foreground and poses before an admiring 
throng, while far more sturdy figures draw back into the 
crowd with modest steps. 

If only there were some judge wise enough, impartial 
J enough, to rearrange according to real ability and char- 

acter the motley procession that passes out the college 
portals once a twelvemonth ! What a deal of pushing and 
jostling there would be! Many consequential fellows 
would doubtless be shoved aside, and in their places 
would stand true gentlemen of finer grain who now bring 
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up the neglected rear. There are many whom the college 
underrates who are not slow to underrate themselves. 
X and Y, true hands and honest hearts, I make no doubt, 
are to the majority of their class unknown quantities ; and 
A and B — whose grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
were " Gentlemen of the Old School," but who have failed 
to inherit aught of their supreme courtliness and man- 
hood — pass them by with a shrug of the shoulders and a 
lift of the eyebrows. Poor X and Y, too modest to push 
themselves forward or to coast the easy grade on the well 
worn runners of another's popularity, fail to get from 
the college what it has for them. Their over-sensitive- 
ness, their fearfulness of being accused of "swiping'* for 
popularity, keep them out of their proper places. Some- 
times the college learns to appreciate such men before 
they graduate — more often it does not. The college cen- 
sors are not infallible — well, perhaps, that this is so, else 
the unrecognized man would have but a sorry excuse, and 
there would be many a heartburn. 

Spectacles and an armful of text-books should not to-day- 
imply that the owner knows but the well trodden path 
from study room to lecture hall. That the "grind," as 
sticky is a butt for ridicule is a Yale myth that needs 
exploding quite as much as that Yale ever owned the 
Hillhouse property— and well for the " grind " could he 
realize it, and leave his books long enough to jostle up 
against his classmates ! Then, when he has crept out of 
his shell and basks in the same warm sunshine, he will 
cease to be a college misfit. 

Now A and B are quite the contrary. Selfish fellows,, 
they would willingly cloud the sky lest others should 
enjoy the same sunshine. Yet the throng at their feet 
chants its admiring chorus — for there are some, as said the 
wise Lord Bacon, ready to accept a man at the estimate 
he puts upon himself. The principle of Yale democracy 
is trite, but it cannot be too freely discussed — there is no 
danger* of its being too thoroughly acted upon. When a 
man feels himself too good to associate with four-fifths of 
his class, he is too poor for that four-fifths to recognize. 
And the " swipe/' who having no legs of his own makes 
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others his crutches, is a form of Yale man that will not 
long be up-to-date. Nor will any one honestly maintain 
that either a " snob " or a " swipe " is generally liked by 
any considerable portion of his class. 

But, besides those whom the college underrates and 
who underrate themselves, and those who overestimate 
themselves and are thus overestimated by the college, we 
have other misfits. There is the callow youth who man- 
fully puflFs at his Havana and drinks his cocktail with a 
shiver, fancying the while that he is a young dare-devil 
and altogether a clever boy. Well for him if he could 
appreciate the hearty " Here's looking at you ! '* of right 
royal fellowship. There are those who seek to cloak their 
Fool's motley in the philosopher's garb and to bulwark 
their shallowness and insincerity with high-sounding prot- 
estations. Some day they will realize that it takes but 
little genuine manhood to outweigh a world of shams and 
pretences. Then, perhaps, we shall have done with such 
college misfits. 

We have, too, certain sensitive, self-conscious gentlemen 
who feel themselves out of place and suppose that others 
notice it, and their frantic endeavors to make themselves 
unobtrusive, are sure to attract attention. There is a more 
assertive misfit whom the college rates pretty accurately, 
but who flatters himself that he is unappreciated. The 
closed gate which now bars him from literary or social 
success once stood open to him as well as his fellows, but 
he will not admit the fact. His voice is sure to ring loud- 
est in the clamors against Yale's fair name. He sees but 
one side of college life, and that the very darkest. Let 
there be any handle for complaint and he is sure to seize 
it vigorously. A pessimist of the blackest type, he almost 
distrusts himself — he has long since ceased to believe in 
others. Well for such a man did he appreciate the fact 
that despite many blunders the verdict of the college sel- 
dom lacks some element of truth ! Let him not think to 
sulk away in discontent the years that should be his 
happiest. Let him stand out and show the manhood he 
has in him, and not mope like a foolish child, flinging 
bitter abuses at that which he himself has brought about. 
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These are some of the misfits that dull our college 
world. They are not so numerous, perhaps, as they once 
were. College life is taking on a brighter tone — ^there 
seems to be a reawakening movement of life and vigor — 
the misanthrope is becoming more and more of a rarity. 
But snobbishness must never displace manhood and abil- 
ity — pessimism must no longer be tolerated — the spirit of 
good-fellowship and sympathy must be more potent fac- 
tors. And when, putting aside arbitrary standards of 
judgment, we learn to recognize a man for what he is 
worth, we shall have far less college misfits. 

George Henry Nettkton. 



■♦♦♦■ 



AFTERWARDS. 

Shrouded in mist the fog bell tolls 
And, fitfully swinging, ever is ringing 
The sea's own knell for its shipwrecked souls 
It clangs and tolls as the breaker rolls 
Shoreward the wreck of yesterday. 

Off in the haze the white gulls roam ; 

The surf's dull intoning grows shrill as, bemoaning 

The winds that lashed the waves to foam. 

They scream a dirge o'er the cloudwrapped surge, 

Wailing the lost of yesterday. 

But the sailors rest beneath the sea, 

Their toils and troubles all are o'er ; 

And their loved ones know the sorrow and woe 

As they weep on the rock-bound shore. 

Walter Dunham Makepeace 
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THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF NANTES. 

Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., New York. 

ON October twenty-second, 1685, Louis Fourteenth 
issued from Versailles the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. By a single blow one-half million of people, 
the bone and sinew of the nation, emigrated, rather than 
lose that freedom of conscience ever the basis of true 
religious life. The country they loved so well was left 
desolate for years, damaged for ever. It was not an act 
resulting from the caprice of the moment — but the culmi- 
nation of a long-pursued policy, brought to a head by the 
Popish encouragements of Louvois and Mme. de Main- 
tenon. The Prime Minister, imbued with the spirit of his 
Cardinal predecessors, wanted the State to control relig- 
ion and be all powerful. The royal mistress, fearing for 
the salvation of the monarch, wished his name lauded at 
Rome for zeal in annihilating the Reformed Religion. 

To grasp the bitterness of this Revocation and to appre- 
ciate its unfortunate significance to France — but the crime 
of Louis has been over-ruled for the world's good — turn 
to the condition of the early Huguenots. Calvin, born 
great and achieving great things for himself and his God, 
was destined to give to the almost unconscious religious 
movement of the sixteenth century a distinctive stamp. 
His followers represented the best of the realm — the broad- 
minded and sound, who, hating hypocrisy and yearning 
for a more spiritual, personal faith, felt they could no 
longer yield to the dictates of Rome. Increased numbers 
meant greater persecution, until Henry Fourth, to atone 
for the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day, signed the 
Edict of Nantes. It gave the new religious party freedom 
of conscience and worship, with almost equal opportuni- 
ties as citizens of the State. The Huguenots were filled 
with hope. But weaker kings followed. Louis Thir- 
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teenth and his successor, brought up to believe that State 
and King are interchangeable terms, thought the monarch 
not the servant of the people, but the people of the mon- 
arch. They wanted absolute power over France. This 
could be obtained through unity alone, and unity seemed 
impossible, in a period of religious strife. So one creed 
must conquer and reign supreme, and that creed must be 
Romanism. 

This double tendency towards despotism and intoler- 
ance, given its impetus by Richelieu, was brought to its 
highest development in Louis Fourteenth. His motto 
was " Tetat c'est moi," " I am the State **; his ambition, to 
obtain from the Pope the religious government of France ; 
his chosen method, the attempted extermination of the 
Protestants. A vain-glorious king, no longer controlled 
by Parliament or States-general, was influenced alone by 
court favorites. The achievements of his armies, the 
exploits of his navy, the inspiration of the literary men of 
the time, had made him known the world over as Louis 
the Great. Yet in one direction he had failed — he had 
done little to signalize his piety. No sooner conscious of 
this than edict after edict was issued to make the lives of 
the Protestants unendurable. The " draggonades " fol- 
lowed, and for many a month these "booted missionaries*' 
traveled through the land like a pestilence, trying by 
every conceivable torture, to force a change of belief upon 
those who worshipped God according to the dictates of 
conscience. The old Roman idea of " Christiani ad 
leones " had not yet disappeared. In the face of armed 
force the strongest will sometimes weaken, and we do not 
so much wonder at the number of draggonade converts, as 
we admire the courage of conviction which now made the 
great mass of Huguenots hold firm. 

A single demoralizing move remained for the king. 
Saturated with the spirit of unity for Rome, but under 
him, and reviewing past immoralities, he decided, rather 
than amend, to hide them under some act of catholic 
merit. So Louis, little thinking diversity of religious 
beliefs compatible with civil liberty, revoked the "irre- 
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vocable '* Edict of Nantes. The Huguenots were left no 
privilege they could* call their own. The climax was 
reached of the great struggle between right and wrong — 
on the one side, despotism, bigotry, immorality, the 
religion of form : on the other, democracy, broadminded- 
Tiess, purity, and the personal religion of the soul. 

Never was oppression more cruel — tortured and har- 
assed if within the king's domain, punished as criminals 
if they attempted escape. The weaker ones yielded to 
Catholic force : others in the remote mountain districts 
escaped, and could still sing their good old psalms of 
praise and could still gather for Sabbath worship. But 
the stronger half disappeared. The mechanics, the com- 
mercial class, the agriculturalists, the financiers left the hills 
and valleys and towns they loved so well, to enrich the 
blood, the character, the material resources of other lands. 
Tours, Poitou, Rouen, Metz, La Rochelle — all had the 
same tale to tell : producers and manufacturers had gone : 
commerce was crippled. The economic disruption was 
appalling : the currency was depressed. The prosperity 
of the Huguenots was the life-blood of the treasury of 
France, and their exile the inevitable bankruptcy of the 
court. 

The nation lost not only its industry and commerce, 
but the spiritual backbone of its faith. For the mockery 
of false communions and the influence of Voltaire and his 
followers lessened respect for the established religion. 
The people too, uninspired by the eloquence and the 
example of the Protestants, descended from Romanism to 
Atheism, with its deadly contempt for humanity. Succes- 
sors to Fenelon and Bossuet and Claude did not arise, and, 
on every side we see the tombs which called forth the 
pregnant sentence of Michelet, " Louis is burying a 
nation." As a result of economic and moral disintegra- 
tion the political fabric of the State was torn, so that the 
Revocation brought about by Louis was a prelude to the 
League of Augsberg — a confederation of European powers 
to crush the same king. 

The disastrous effect upon France of the emigration of 
these steady citizens and supporters of the ruling family 
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cannot be overestimated. They would have preserved 
her industry, have strengthened her faith, and without 
doubt would have saved the nation the disgrace of killing- 
her king. Yet in all human probability they would have 
allowed her to achieve political liberty without the bloody- 
sacrifices of the Revolution. In a word — thanks to the 
action of Louis Fourteenth — a poison was introduced into 
French thought, which in a large measure explains the 
social, political, and religious convulsions of the nation 
from his time on. 

But to return to the France of the Revocation. Every 
Huguenot who braved the perils and discomforts of a 
flight to unknown lands must have had a depth of convic- 
tion, a spirit of resolute courage. To face emigration 
with the atrocities of the slave-galley staring the likely 
captive in the face, rather than yield to the tempting offers 
of abjuration, required something akin to heroism. Yet it 
took but a short time for most to decide. There was but 
one course of honorable action, to retain religious convic- 
tion and attempt flight. Disguised as peasants, as soldiers 
of the king, as pedlars, or pilgrims, they set out for the 
frontier with the hopeful spirit of Homer's hero-exile, who 

" went, and happily he went, the gods walked all his way." 

Read the memoirs of Bolasquet, who, wounded and sick, 
successfully escaped the frontier guards ; of the gray- 
haired Admiral Duquesne, who, charged to change his 
religion, replied with all the outburst of indignant passion: 
" For sixty years I have rendered unto Caesar the things 
which I owed to Caesar, permit me now to render unto 
God the things which I owe to God ;" and of Mascarene, 
who, when arrested and given an opportunity to change 
his belief, refused, and was sentenced to the galleys for 
life. Leaving the court, he exclaimed, " My God aban- 
doned everything for my sake and expired upon the cross. 
It is right that I should make for Him the small sacrifice 
to which I am condemned/' And the brave man was one 
of scores of thousands who perished in trying to escape 
from the country they loved so well. But 
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" In the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives." 

Xhey were welcome the world over, carrying with them 
so firm a love for thrift, for education, for austere but joy- 
ful Christianity, that " wherever the refugees from France 
fled a blessing followed." And well it might, for there 
was ever manifested among them a constancy of purpose, 
a steadiness of aim, a patient endurance (as seeing Him 
who is invisible) that has ever been the salient character- 
istic of their history. 

France's loss was America's gain, the world's gain. The 
names of John Jay, our first Chief Justice, Peter Faneuil 
of the Cradle of Liberty, the Laurenses of Revolutionary 
fame, the Bayards, Bowdoin, and scores of others would 
have belonged to France and not to our country if the 
reformers had not been driven from their homes. The 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes will always be consid- 
ered one of the greatest crimes or political blunders of 
history. May it to the end of time be a warning to this 
nation not to interfere with the individual's rights of con- 
science, and may the bravery of the Huguenots whom it 
persecuted ever be an inspiration to our people. 



• t • 



THE SIRENS. 

The sirens sing where the west winds blow, 
And the gulls scream shrill and the white foam flies, 

But the sound of their singing is sweet and low, 
And soft as the love-light in their eyes. 

We cannot tell of the song they sing, 

Whether its burden be sad or gay. 
Of hoary winter, or dancing spring, 

Of the morrow, it may be, or yesterday. 

We only know that when hearts are sore, 

And life seems a little, troublous thing. 
The winds that blow from that western shore, 

A far, faint melody seem to bring. 

Charles Edward Thomas, 
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ALONG THE SANDS. 

GEORGIE called the ocean ''the big tub "and hailed 
it with wild gurgles of delight as, armed with pail 
and shovel, he trudged beside nurse down the board walk 
to the beach. There, where it lay white and firm, he 
erected a marvelous sand castle, dotted over with many 
windows of blue mussel shells. All this was surrounded 
by a deep moat which caused much exertion of foot and 
spade, and when it was finished, lo, there was water in it 
inches deep. Where could it come from ? Georgie sat 
down to examine carefully into the phenomenon, but a 
laughing wave stole slyly up behind and suddenly ended 
the speculation by rolling him over, all spluttering, while 
the castle melted away into a wet, shapeless lump, and 
the moat entirely disappeared. Georgie sent forth a 
wrathful howl and gave chase to the receding water, 
shaking his shovel and brown little fist in indignation. 
But the wave turned and then the brave wheeled in igno- 
minious flight and ran bellowing to nurse, who sent him 
to dry in the thick, hot sand further back. 

Here he rolled around luxuriously, blinking up at the 
big sun and then burrowing his face into the sand until he 
sneezed. There were lots of funny things here : white 
bleached shells that had slippery insides all shining in 
pretty colors ; little dried up crabs that clung to long, 
ropy pieces of seaweed ; and now and then a bit of glass, 
that was worth more than all the others, so Georgie 
thought. 

After a time he began to investigate what was under- 
neath all this, and dug down until it was black and damp, 
where he found a whole family of long, twisted conches 
with little prickly points on their shells. These he brought 
up by industrious prying, and then poked their inmates 
to see if they were dead. An idea they resented very 
much and drew in as far as possible, causing hilarious joy. 
When all of them had been unearthed Georgie carried 
them in his kilt triumphantly to nurse, and piled them in 
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a little heap, so that mama could see in the afternoon, if 
she were well enough to come. And after this the eyes 
grew drowsy and he leaned his tired head against nurse's 
knee and went fast asleep with his mouth open, while the 
beams stealing through the holes in the white umbrella 
wandered softly over the sunburned little face. 



Out where the ships are 
And the white gull cries, 
There's where the waves rise 
That top o'er the bar. 

** Doesn't it seem that way," he asked, *' as if the long 
line that bounds the sky is where they all start from, those 
white caps that come chasing each other boisterously to 
the shore, and when they break, creep so gently to our 
feet ? I think they are envious." 

The girl murmured a " yes." " But then," he continued, 
^* they drop back with a little ripple of apology for intrud- 
ing. They understand but don't ask any questions. That 
is the best part about the sea ; it sympathizes but doesn't 
ask any questions." 

Again the girl assented, but through the happy mist of 
her thoughts, she did not see it all very clearly. The line 
of schooners far out, that were standing ofiF to the south 
with their sails clearly defined against the hazy back- 
ground. The broad, fathomless blue, with its changes of 
light and shadow, and nearer the shore, the streak of 
yellow where the ** white horses " tossed their manes, and 
curving away to right and left, the gleaming sands that 
seemed to set it all in a frame of alabaster. No, she was 
looking far out beyond into — what ? 

Each of them knew. That thought above all else filled 
her heart until it overflowed and shone in the radiant eyes 
and fluttered on the parted lips. In the intensity of it, 
hours were as one moment and she was living them. 

Silent and forgetful they sat there, hearing vaguely the 
pounding and swish of the waves and the occasional 
shouts of children down the beach. He had thrown his 
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coat about her shoulders and shivered unconsciously in 
the cool air. 

With the rising of the wind the water had ceased to 
glisten, and was turning a soft gray save where a slender 
path of crimson wavered out across from the fiery sun 
that was dropping behind the sand hills and throwing a, 
long, grotesque shadow of the old dory and their heads 
just above it. 



Long years since those old legs had walked a deck or 
those thin hands held the trumpet through which rang- 
the commands strong and clear above the shrieking of the 
wind. That was in the good old days when to be a cap- 
tain of a three-master meant an honor and a distinction, 
and every voyage was at its best fraught with countless 
dangers and hardships. When that thing out there which 
leaves a long, smoky line on the horizon had not been 
invented. 

The stout ship ** Anne *' is leaving Salem bound for the 
Southern Seas. Slowly she drops down the bay a tower- 
ing mass of canvas, for all sails are set to catch the light 
evening wind that comes down over the hills and ruffles 
the blue water. Back on the dock the little group of men 
and women is growing smaller and less distinct, and one 
hardly knows whether that is the flutter of a handkerchief 
or not. The sailors watch it and their hard faces soften, 
but the captain after one glance keeps his resolute blue 
eyes forward, though there is a tugging at his heart as he 
directs the men. 

Oh ! Salem, with your rickety houses, your docks that 
smell of tar and your shores lined with pines and rocks 
where the wild sea roars and foams among the crannies ! 
Very different from here where she breaks so placidly 
and simpers across the wide sand, broken by only a few 
pitiful stones where one old man can come to gaze and 
dream. 

For a moment the reverie is broken and the faded blue 
eyes of the old sailor idly follow down the beach the fig- 
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ures of a man and a girl who have passed without noticing 
him. Like the swallows who dart by they have crossed 
his fancy and he dreams again. 

It is a black night off the " Horn," and the hurricane is 
driving giant seas that wash from end to end the laboring 
ship which appears for an instant in the blue glare and 
then is swallowed up again. The captain is lashed to the 
mast, whose top has gone overboard together with the 
mate and four seamen, and for all the cheering shouts 
through the trumpet which icy fingers scarcely hold, his 
heart sinks as the boards beneath him tremble. At each 
flash he strains his eyes ahead for the white things he 
dreads to see. Then it comes. 

" Breakers ! breakers ahead !" 

" Good God ! Hard over, Jones, hard over ! *' 

The nerveless hands were clenched and the faded eyes 
shone with something of their old time light when a gentle 
pull at his coat brought the old man back and he looked 
dazedly around at a little girl. 

Charles B. DeCamp. 
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SOME ELIZABETHAN PASTORALS. 

THE ruling motive of the pioneers in Renaissance 
literature was to leave behind the constrained 
gaiety of the court with all its conventionalities and gfor- 
geous trappings and to escape into the freedom of the 
open fields. Far away beyond the realms of fact, in coun- 
tries never bounded by school children, they found a land 
of liberty. It was not a new discovery, for the Greeks 
and Romans had been familiar with its beautiful forests, 
where the sunlight is sprayed on mosaic mosses which 
pave the entrance to fairy bowers. But the black mist of 
the Dark Ages had long concealed its outlines. When at 
last the fog lifted, the Italian and French were the first to 
visit its shores. Wonderful were the treasures they 
brought back from the new-found world, beautiful the 
tales they told of a life untainted by the ugly necessity of 
obtaining food and drink. The natives of the land, they 
said, were simple shepherd folk who did nothing but fall 
in love and fall out again. So alluring was the picture, 
that England too sent her shiploads of pilgrims to this 
land of the Pastoral. 

Among the first of them was a certain Barnaby Googe. 
In the days of this venturesome mariner the compass was 
unknown, and he was constrained to steer his course by 
the stars. The first of his eclogues begins with a lengthy 
astronomical almanac in rhyme. If we can succeed in 
wading after him through this Milky Way the first impres- 
sion made on us by the newly found Arcadia is of the 
strangeness of the names borne by its inhabitants. If 
some lusty swain does not rejoice in the high sounding 
title of Menaphon or Meliboeus, the euphony of which 
enchants the ear of a nymph-like Amarillis ; he is disfig- 
ured by such a handle as Hobbinol or Colin Clout. This 
peculiarity is emphasized by all of Googe's successors. 
Even the sensitive ear of Spenser is able to tolerate such 
discordant appellations. Another fault of Googe which 
is by no means peculiar to him is his diffuseness. Yet this 
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serves only to make us enjoy the more some of the truly 
poetic nuggets against which we occasionally stumble as 
"we pick our way through the depths of his dissertations 
on Psychology and nothing at all. 

Only the shores of the new land were explored by 
Googe. It was left for Spenser to penetrate its forests 
and reveal the character of its inhabitants. His discov- 
eries mark a new era in lyrical as well as in pastoral poetry. 
"The Shepheardes Calendar** not only made clear to 
English writers the difference between metaphysics and 
poetry, but also revealed to them chords of sweetest music 
which had never before been sounded. Linked to this 
wonderful melody of verse was a vivid picturesqueness 
of imagination such as had not been known since the time 
of Chaucer. 

As a pastoral, we must admit that the "Shepheardes 
Calendar " is a discouraging failure. The object of such 
poetry is to get out of the humdrum of ordinary life into 
a land of simplicity, inhabited by Nature's creatures, who 
think Nature's thoughts. To a certain extent, of course, 
the bucolic form is artificial. It seems absurd to imagine 
a people living with nothing more to do than to sing songs 
and make love till their breath gives out, and then to plait 
garlands of flowers for one another. And yet in its spirit 
it is not necessarily unnatural, especially if we allow our- 
selves to escape entirely into the realms of fancy. The 
world is only what we think it is. Who can say that life 
in the Land of Nod, with all its sudden changes and leaps 
from joy to terror, is not as real as the slower, more tedi- 
ous life of the daytime. A pastoral is not required to 
picture every trivial chore of the shepherd lad. We eAjoy 
the herdsman far more when he is making love than when 
shearing sheep. But when Spenser introduces allegory 
into his eclogues, he goes beyond even these extended 
limits of naturalness. It may be perfectly possible that in 
those days shepherds discoursed learnedly on moral and 
political questions ; yet it is not natural to put such dis- 
sertations into their mouths. Any newsboy on the street 
to-day can, perhaps, talk politics ; but to write a campaign 
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document, in the form of a dialogue between two such 
gamins, would be the height of the ridiculous. Yet ex- 
actly equivalent to this is what Spenser does in weighing^ 
down the songs of simple shepherds with theological and 
political discussions. The few of his pastorals which are 
not thus alloyed contain perfunctory plaints of the love- 
lorn Colin Clout. In these as in all the rest of his poetry, 
Spenser fails signally in his attempts to arouse passion ia 
his readers. It is rather for the beauty of his description 
and the sweet harmony of his versification that he is so 
well beloved. 

The immediate and hearty welcome received by the 
" Shepheardes Calendar '* induced many writers to follow 
in Spenser's footsteps. One of the worst of them was 
Watson. He is chiefly interesting to us because he gives 
a striking example of the tendency of Elizabethan poets to 
confuse classical dictionaries with poems. Fortunately 
such pyrotechnical displays of erudition are no longer con- 
sidered poetry. Some really fine pastorals, however, were 
produced under the efifects of this impulse. The songs of 
Breton have a genuine bucolic simplicity and sprightli- 
ness of imagination, which raises them above the prairie 
of monotonous sentimentalism from which so many of his 
contemporaries were unable to escape. Drayton, too, 
when he had completed his centipede-like rhymed gazet- 
teer of the North of England, wrote one of the finest pas- 
torals in the language. His ** Quest of Cynthia," though 
weak in places, especially towards the end, is inspired by 
a lightly tripping fancy and written in language of great 
beauty and simplicity. Like all the Elizabethans, Drayton 
has 'a true love of the beautiful in Nature, but with him it 
is more for the outward form than the inner signification. 
Nevertheless he follows his contemporaries in looking 
upon the physical grace of woman as a typification of the 
nobility and purity of character of which she is capable. 

In the prose writings of this age are several long bu- 
colic romances which, in spite of their many merits, are too 
diffuse for the taste of the modern reader. Their chief 
value lies in the beautiful lyrics with which they are inter- 
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spersed. Many songs have been left us in Greene's 
*' Menaphon ** and Lodge's " Rosalynde ** which are ex- 
quisite in their simplicity. The effort to be rustic, how- 
ever, sometimes resulted in such amusing passages as the 
following dialogue between two country lovers : 

" Doron : Sit down, Carmela, let me kiss thy toes. 
Carmela: Ah, leave my toe, and kiss my lips, my love." 

That the simple shepherd should make such a request is 
not at all strange, if he is accurate in his description : 

*' Thy lips resemble two cowcumbers faire, 
Thy teeth like to the tusks of fattest swine. 
Thy speech is like the thunder in the aire." 

It is worthy of remark that one of the most highly culti- 
vated of the Elizabethans was able to write the most 
simple pastorals. In his " Arcadia,'' Sidney introduced 
some songs that are unsurpassed in bucolic literature. 
What can be more perfect in genuine simplicity and 
pathos than this plaint of an old man whose love has not 
been stifled by years : 

" Let not old age disgrace my high desire, 
O heavenly shape, in human soul contained : 
Old wood inflamed doth yield the bravest fire, 
When younger doth in smoke his virtue spend. 

" Ne let white hairs, which on my face do grow. 
Seem to your eyes of a disgraceful hue ; 
Since whiteness doth present the sweetest show 
Which makes all eyes do homage unto you." 

In the pastoral plays of this period the artificial struc- 
ture is much more apparent than in the shorter lyrics. 
Those of Peele and Fletcher, however, contain many pas- 
sionate songs of extreme beauty. But these passages are 
so rich in emotion and deal so invariably with themes of 
love, that they become cloying before the end of five acts. 
Ben Jonson, on the other hand, was wise enough to intro- 
duce other emotions and some dramatic interest into his 
beautiful fragment, ** The Sad Shepherd.'* Had this play 
even been finished, it would unquestionably be ranked 

26 
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to-day in the same class with "As You Like It.** For it is 
in this masterpiece of the great Shakspere that we find 
the pastoral play in its most perfect form. Nowhere in 
the realms of imagination is there a more enchanting land 
than the Forest of Arden, and never has it had a fairer 
inhabitant than Orlando's Rosalind. 

Nathan Ayer Smyth, 



• ♦• 



THE LAMENT. 

I saw thy white sail sinking in the sea, 
I saw the white gulls gliding down the sky — 

And waves and shores reeled o'er me mistily, 
Come back to me Beloved^ or I die / 

The gray mist rose and wrapped about me there, 

Upon my heart its chill doth ever lie — 
The shroud of joy, my grief and'my despair^ 

Come back to me Beloved^ or I die I 

God giveth us the night to weep and pray 

And tears upon my pillow ever lie — 
For darkness covers all with thee away, 

Come back to me Beloved^ or I die I 

My bud of life is drooping with a blight. 

For thou art gone, and desolate am I— 
A lost bark plunging through eternal night. 

Come back to me Beloved^ or I die / 

Albert Sargent Davis, 
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CHONG EYE CARRAHER. 

THE proprietor of the " Corner Pocket ** saloon wiped 
the glass which the solitary customer of the morn- 
ing had left standing on the bar, and replaced it on the 
shelf. Then he went over to the window of the dingy 
little room, and began watering a tall geranium which shot 
up its red sprays amid the rows of dusty bottles. He was 
bending over the flower, intent on picking off the withered 
leaves, when he heard a step behind him and turned 
quickly. 

" Hello, there, Chong Eye, sprinklin' yer garden ?" 

" Dat's what I am. Ain't it a daisy 7' answered Carra- 
her. ** An' to tink," he continued, fingering the blossoms 
reflectively, " as how she give it to me — oh, she's treat me 
square, me girl Gertie has. What'U yez be havin' ?" 

" I don't want no drink," said the newcomer, pushing 
away the glass, " I ain't here for that. I want to talk to 
you a bit." 

" Sure ! Come on outside where dere's air stirrin'." And 
Carraher led the way to a bench beside the door. 

" Well ? " he said, resting his head against the tin beer- 
sign and facing the other defiantly, " what is it ? " 

For a moment Sam looked in silence at Chong Eye with 
his round, close-clipped head and sleepy blue eyes. Then 
he pulled his brown felt hat over his face and gazed off" 
down the hill towards the river. " I s'pose you know 
'bout the Chinee's getting done up last night ? " he said 
quietly. 

-An' what if I do?" 

" Well, it seems that the heathen's hard hit, and up at 
City Hall they want the man that done it pretty bad. 
I've just seen a chap as says he's hot on his track, and '11 
jug him afore night." 

" Th' hell you say ! " cried Carraher with a start, lean- 
ing forward eagerly. 

" They're after 'nother one, too ;" continued the other, 
" a girl that met the fellow jest after he'd finished the job 
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and was skulkin' home. She works down at the Wash- 
ington House, and they say — " 

"You mean Gert?** burst out Chong Eye, leaping to his 
feet. " Speak out ! Did she peach ? If she did, by God, 

rii— " 

** Keep cool, Carraher," said Sam soothingly, " No, 
she didn't peach. She don't know nothing 'bout it, but 
she will by night. They calculate to run 'em both in this 
afternoon. It'll land him in the " pen" all right, I reckon. 
The girl's seeing him so soon after looks bad, and then 
the Chinee tells a mighty straight tale. Yes, I guess it'll 
settle him." He stopped and glanced quickly over at 
Carraher, who was tapping the bench nervously. " Well," 
he said, rising slowly, " I must be going. Jest thought 
I'd drop in and tell you the news — ^jedged you'd be inter- 
ested. It's — only — four miles — to the Pennsylvania line," 
he added, gazing indifferently off down the valley. 

Faint and far came the whistle of a tow-boat, just vanish- 
ing around the bend, and the churning, foam-flecked wheel 
flashed white across the yellow waters. 

"Sam," burst out Carraher hoarsely, "you've done me 
a good turn an' — I'll remember it." But Sam only smiled 
and turned to go. A little way down the path he stopped 
and called back, " I seen her jest as I come by the hotel — 
she's workin' in the kitchen." Chong Eye answered not 
a word. For a little while he stood in the doorway with 
the warm sun beating down upon his face, and watched 
his friend climb slowly up the hill towards town. Spread 
out before him lay the stretch of railroad track, the flash- 
ing sweep of the river, and the smoke of the steamer 
hanging over the willows along the bank. Then he 
turned quickly and entered the saloon, reappearing in a 
moment with a battered derby hat tilted over his ear. 
He locked the door and hurried up town, leaving the 
" Corner Pocket " deserted in the sunshine. 

A few moments later Chong Eye Carraher was standing 
in the alley at the rear of the Washington House. From 
behind the swinging green door came the monotonous 
drone of voices, and under the trees in front of the 
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tumble-down brick hotel he could see the loungers dozing 
in the red office-chairs. One of the idlers turned under 
his glance, and carelessly pulled his brown hat down over 
his face. Chong Eye looked at him for a moment, but 
his thoughts were elsewhere, and he did not recognize 
the lank, familiar form. Some women were working in 
the kitchen, and Carraher's ear caught the sound of a 
well-known voice singing a song, which came clear and 
distinct on the noon air above the din of the talkers. He 
mounted the base-board of the picket fence, and gave a 
low whistle. The singing stopped, and a girl's face peered 
from the window. A moment later she came out on the 
doorstep, shading her eyes with her hand. " Come down 
here, Gert!" he called softly. Something in his tone made 
her start, and the tall, dark figure passed swiftly down 
among the piles of ashes and rusty tin cans to the fence. 
" What's the matter?" she said quickly. 

" It's 'bout de Chinee — he's bad hit — I slugged him 
when I was cleanin' out de laundry las' night — I had pulled 
de swag, an' was jus' climbin' trough de back-winder 
when I run on de yaller-face prayin' to a green devil in de 
dark — he hollered — an' I chugged him in de head." 

" Well, and what have I to do with that — hurry up, 
they'll miss me in there," nodding towards the kitchen. 
Chong Eye looked up quickly. " Guess you don' care 
much !" he muttered sullenly. ** Well, dis is what you hev 
to do wid it. You seed me sneakin' las' night, and dey's 
at de jail knows it dead sure. A fren' of mine has tol' me 
as how dey's goin' to jug me dis afternoon, an* den — dey's 
goin' to jug you too." 

" Me ? " cried the girl, starting back, ** Me ? " 

" Dat's what I said," answered the other, nodding his 
head gravely. " Gertie, girl," and he caught her and drew 
her over to him, "dey want's you to testify agin me." 

" But I won't — they can't make me — I'll lie — I'll scream 
—I—" 

" Cheese de racket !" growled Chong Eye fiercely, " it 
won't do no good — dey'U make you — dey'U shut you up 
behind dose bars up dere till you'll hev to tell. No, dat 
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won't go no way. Dey's only one ting you can do, Gert, 
and dat is — to run away.** 

" Run away ! ** gasped the girl, " and why ?" 

" Haven't I jest been after tellin* you P—so dat you can't 
tell nothin' agin me. See ? " 

" No, I don't see," answered the girl, tossing her black 
curls pettishly. ** What right have you to ask me to run 
oflf and leave my good job and steady wages — and all to 
keep you out of a scrape— and a dirty, mean one too ; and 
tell me, Mr. Carraher, where would you have me go? " 

" Well," answered Chong Eye slowly, and reddening to 
the roots of his hair, ** wid me." 

" Thank you much, Mr. Carraher. It's very kind in 
you to come a-disturbing me at my work, and all to ask 
me to run off with you, but I'll not do it. My place is too 
good and my company — " 

** Dat's it," cried Carraher furiously, ** I knowed it was 
dat — de company ! It's dis damned crowd in de hotel 
here, dat's who tiz. Dey's been runnin' wid you lately, 
an' cuttin' me out. Oh, de brats ! But I kin fix 'em most 
any time, me and me gang. Why, dey's out in front now, 
sleepin'. Couldn't I run up easy, an' clap 'em wid me 
billy ? Dey'd yell an' fall down, and der'ed be blood on 
de bricks." 

Just then the man with the brown hat over his eyes 
raised himself in his chair cautiously, and peered down 
the alley. At the sight of the two standing so close 
together a shadow seemed to pass over his face, but it 
cleared again, and he gave a contented little nod. A mo- 
ment later one of the red chairs under the trees was empty, 
and its former occupant was hurrying down the street 
towards the livery stable. 

" An* so it's fer them as yez've dished me? " continued 
Carraher. " Will yez tell me dis? Haven't I done the 
right ting by yez ? Haven't I took yez ter all de balls 
and picnics de year trew ? Wasn't it me as saved your 
little yaller cat from de bulldog in dis very alley, de oder 
day ? Oh ! yez've treated me fine, yez have. Agin I 
ask yez — will yez go wid me, Gertie girl?" His voice 
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trembled just a little. But all the answer he got was a 
mocking laugh, as she turned and ran back to the house. 
For a moment Chong Eye leaned against the fence, dazed 
and helpless. Everything reeled about him. Then, as he 
grew calmer, the blood rushed to his face, and the frail 
pickets cracked under his angry clutch. He turned and 
ran swiftly down the alley, past the rows of weather- 
beaten barns and coal sheds, and through the cross street 
where he could catch the gleam of the windows in the 
jail. The urchins playing in the mud looked at him in 
wonder, and hastily dragged their frail wagons out of his 
path. 

Now he came in sight of the " Corner Pocket," and in 
one swift bound was at the door. On the stoop sat Sam, 
leaning on his elbow, and whittling lazily at a pine stick. 
He looked up sharply as the other jumped upon the 
stoop, and then fell to work again. Chong Eye brushed 
past him without a word. He burst into the room and 
then stopped short. Right before him stood the red gera- 
nium, the soil still damp with the water he had poured 
upon it, and on the floor the withered leaves he had 
plucked so tenderly a little while ago. With an oath he 
struck it with his foot, and it fell crushed and broken on 
the floor. He bent over it, and for a long time all was 
still. Chong Eye Carraher was drinking the cup of bit- 
terness. 

Outside Sam whittled away slowly, and the yellow chips 
fell all about him. Every now and then he looked up the 
hill towards town. At last he gave a start and laid down 
his knife. He rose quickly and shaded his eyes with his 
hand. ** Carraher," he said quietly, without turning, 
** there'll be a rig back of the livery stable in 'bout half an 
hour. You kin drive 'em fast." Then he started off up 
the hill. Chong Eye moaned and buried his head in his 
hands. If Sam only knew. 

After a time he heard a step behind him, and started to 
rise. "Dey's come fer me," he thought. ** De game's 
up." 

But of a sudden he gave a great cry. There, in the 
doorway, with a look on her face he had never seen before, 
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stood the girl Gertie. He turned quickly and tried to 
hide the plant behind him. He lifted it up, and pieced 
together the broken pot ; but his large hands trembled 
awkwardly, and the fragments fell apart again. " Gert ! 
Gert ! '* he mumbled brokenly. She came towards him 
with a smile. "What's that?'* she said, as she caught 
sight of the scattered earth and the blossoms on the floor. 
" What's happened to the flower I gave you ? " Carraher 
looked at it for a moment in embarrassed silence. Finally 
he said, " I don' know, Gertie girl. It mus' hev been 
some drunken fool, as hit it while I was away." She 
stooped slowly, and lifted one of the fallen blossoms. 
Tenderly brushing off the dirt, she fastened it in her 
dress, and half turned away. Outside she caught a 
glimpse of the parched quivering hillside, and at the top, 
dragging his steps wearily, a man with a brown felt hat 
over his eyes. The river breeze came softly through the 
doorway, blowing the girl's black hair about her face, 
and caressing the red flower at her breast. 

" Chong Eye," she whispered, holding out her hand, 
" I've come !" and in her eyes there was a softness as of 
dawn. 

Next morning, in the Mayor's court, the trial of Chong 
Eye Carraher was deferred, owing to the disappearance 
6f the defendant and the chief witness for the prosecu- 
tion. Cornelius Porter KitcheL 
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NOTABILIA. 

The founding of a chapter of Sigma Xi at Yale is a 
well-deserved recognition of high scholarship in our scien- 
tific courses. It is in no sense a rival of time-honored Phi 
Beta Kappa, but aims to supplement its work. The lines 
on which this chapter ha§ been drawn up are broad, for it 
stands ready to recognize high merit in scientific work 
wherever found. Such broadmindedness may well be 
emulated. The Select Course in ShefiF. belongs far more 
to the academic than to the scientific department of the 
University, and it would be well for Phi Beta Kappa to 
increase its scope and include in its membership the high- 
stand men of this course. Sigma Xi has already taken the 
initiative in a similar action by electing to membership 
two men from the academic department. That Sigma Xi 
has a chapter here is a matter of congratulation both to 
ShefiF. and to Yale. 

* ^e * * 

There is perhaps no more gratifying proof of the grow- 
ing tendency at Yale to cultivate the aesthetic spirit than 
the marked progress of the Department of Music within 
the twelvemonth. With the appointment of Prof. Parker 
have come numerous changes, not the least of which is 
the awarding of a diploma for the completed course of 
music. The Chamber Concerts, started at first tentatively, 
are now in their eighth season, and each year witnesses a 
substantial increase in the number of college men in 
attendance. Prof. Parker's recently organized orchestra 
of New Haven musicians has already achieved marked 
success. All these are most favorable signs of the times. 

^ ¥: ¥: 'f: 

A word about debating. Another year has closed with 
Yale's record of defeats still unbroken. The matter has 
now gone so far that it concerns the college at large not 
to have Yale's fair name thus blurred. Debating has had 
scant recognition at Yale — whatever interest was at first 
aroused by the novelty of intercollegiate debates has worn 
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ofiE — the Union has not had hearty support. Instead of a 
long roll-call of absentees, the Union should have men 
willing to give time and energy to its interests — men who 
are prominent enough in college to turn the tide in its 
favor. The Faculty have already shown evidence of their 
desire to encourage debating. But success, if it is to come 
at all, will come only when it shall be considered one of 
the college's distinct honors to represent her in debate. 
To bring this about each man must as a matter of pride 
put his shoulder to the wheel. 

¥t ¥: ^ ¥: 

The Lit. office will be open on Tuesday afternoons from 
half-past three until five o'clock, for the return and criti- 
cism of rejected manuscripts. 
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PORTFOLIO. 



LITTLE FRANCESCA. 



"A maiden's conscious blood 

In the cheek of girlhood glows. 
A bud slips into a rose 
Before it is quite a bud." Aldrich» 

Little Francesca was very unhappy. In her own dainty 

room where she was sitting with her cheek resting softly on her 
hand, she could hear across the broad upper hall the merry laugh- 
ter of mother and sister gaily making ready for the trip. She 
felt the refreshing breath that came from the matted rooms of 
the great old-fashioned country house. Out through the lat- 
ticed window where the June roses clambered and swung she 
could see the shady walks, the flower-covered summer house 
almost hidden away among the trees, the smooth green lawn, 
and beyond, the dark woods in whose cool depths the birds 
were singing — and all radiant under the glorious Southern sun. 
But the rippling light-heartedness of the summer could not 
brighten the sorrowful eyes of little Francesca. Not till a 
bright voice called to her from another room did she at last 
awaken from her revery and again take up the task of packing 
a steamer trunk that lay half filled before her. It was such a 
tiresome trunk ; little Francesca did not know when it would 
be done. This, it must be admitted, was a very doubtful 
question, for, after getting one thing arranged in some fashion 
or other she would often sit down and forget for a long time 
what was to go in next. The dresses were such anxieties, and 
though she patted them and patted them and smoothed them 
ever so many times they would never lie straight. The hats, 
too, were so bothersome. And what was the use of it all 
anyway. She didn't care to go away, she had never said she 
did ; no place abroad was any pleasanter than home. She 
knew that — she had said so a great many times. Just suppose, 
thought little Francesca, hastily cramming some diminutive 
slippers in among the dresses with disastrous effect, that they 
didn't sail for another week. It was all so lovely here, and 
then maybe — well maybe someone would come down then — 
and little Francesca raised a flushed face from the depths of 
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the trunk, tossed back the clustering dark curls and laughed 
aloud, the old merry laugh, and the black eyes danced and 
flashed in her own winsome way. She wouldn't mind so 
much going away for a little if she could see someone before 
she went. But she wouldn't tell them that, no indeed — any- 
way not yet. But they were not going to wait, not even 
another day, and little Francesca struggled hard with some- 
thing that seemed strangely out of place among the laughing 
roses. 

To-morrow morning, to-morrow morning, kept running in 
the restless little head and not even an answer yet to the letter 
which she had written so carefully and sent away with so 
much anxiety a week ago to tell someone when she was going 
away. In the sweet simplicity of her heart she did not write 
they. If the barefoot messenger boy did not come through 
the wood path from the station with a telegram, the late after- 
noon mail rider would bring her a letter certainly. She felt 
sure of it. But it was so hard to wait patiently till then. 

The golden haze of afternoon glowed in the air and the 
shadows of the great trees rested softly upon the grass when 
little Francesca walked down the shady avenue to the quiet 
country road. She heard the rhythm of horses* hoofs, she 
saw the mail bag on the saddle bow, but the horseman galloped 
by without drawing rein. Her hands clasped together very 
tightly, but the lips would quiver, and somehow she couldn't 
see very well through something that trembled on the lashes. 
Then she turned away among the trees. 

In the rustic summer house the twining roses ran in riotous 
profusion and some of them lay caressingly on a dark head 
with its face buried in the pillows ; little Francesca was very 
unhappy. Not a word, not a word ; he might at least have 
sent a good-bye, but it was all right she knew, she trusted him 
for that, only, of course, he was so busy and had such impor- 
tant things to think of, but she would never let him know the 
pain he had given her, and she would think of him always 
just as much, she would never let him feel that she was for- 
getful. 

The shadows of the trees had almost reached the gray stone 
wall that skirted the woods beyond, when a tearful, forgiving 
little face was sorrowfully raised. A strange shadow was 
flitting among the trees along the wood path. Someone sprang 
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lightly over the low stone wall and came eagerly across the 
lawn. Little Francesca stood up quivering with excitement, 
the roses tumbling over her head and shoulders. Someone 
saw her too and came running toward the summer house. 

A, s. D, 

Abe had a large circle of friends and he used to say he 



was on " intimate terms wid all de village, speakin' terms wid 

pretty nigh de whole destrict, an* bowin' terms 

^^ wid a good part o* de county." Sam repre- 

FiRM, sented the educational side of the community. 

He had been to the white school in his youth 
and could write a laborious hand. " Tse middlin* at figgers," 
he would say " s* long's dey aint none o* dis heah fancy work." 

The combination was a good one in many respects ; Abe 
could draw the trade and Sam keep the books of the firm. 
But an unexpected difficulty arose from Abe's family connec- 
tions. When the store was set up his numerous relatives felt 
the tie existing between them and the proprietor entitled them 
to special privileges. They persuaded Abe that it was his 
duty to let them have reduced rates and he often sold to them 
at cost or below. There might never have been any trouble if 
the family had maintained its original numbers. But each 
day Abe's relations became more numerous and at the end of 
a month no man was more blessed with relatives. After six 
months of doubtful prosperity Sam became uneasy. He would 
study the soiled pages of his account book for hours and leave 
it with an exclamation of disgust. At one of the meetings of 
the firm, Sam looked very sober and grave as he said to Abe, 

" You'se got ter cut down you* fambly or it '11 be de ruina- 
tion o* dis company." 

" Good Lawd, man ! Mah fambly's mah fambly an' it'd be 
indutiful fer me ter cast 'em off." 

" Den yer mus' quit gibin special rates, dat's all !" 

But Abe felt it was incumbent upon him to give his family 
the benefit of his position and he told Sam so. 

"All right, den. If yer's a-gwine on in dis heah fashing, yer 
kin jess consider Mr. Sam'ul Jonsing out o* der firm," and he 
left Abe on the meal barrel kicking his heels against its sides. 
Next morning the yellow and green shutters were not opened 
and the early customers called and knocked in vain. Those 
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of them who could read, however, gained the following intelli- 
gence, " Know all men by dese presinks dat Abe Lewis an* me 
hab dis day 'solved partnership. All who is a-owin* ob de 
firm will please settle wid me ; all who de firm is o* owin' will 
please settle wid Abe." f. t. 

The western sun was throwing its slanted rays along the 

side streets where the gutters ran with the snow melted during 

the day. Here and there the brown earth 

A BACK appeared, dented already by the print of 

STUDY. many marbles, and on the dingy blue coun- 

ter of the soda-water stand at the corner the 
sparrows were chattering merrily. All through the bright 
February afternoon the confused murmur of voices had floated 
up from the newly-dug cellar, whereat the prowling old- 
clothes men and occasional policemen wondered, and peered 
over the edge. 

At the bottom upon a heap of building sand swarmed a 
noisy, restless crowd of the children of the slums. The more 
timid stood on the outskirts, and busied themselves with dirt- 
pies fashioned with many a deft pat of muddy fingers. The 
girls and toddling babies gazed enraptured at a mud-bedaubed 
box in which the largest and most dilapidated doll of the 
neighborhood was holding her court. On a broken chair 
at the summit of the heap sat the bully of the ward, an 
uncrowned and very dirty king, watching his subjects as they 
burrowed their dirty little bodies into the clean cool earth, and 
uttered sharp nervous cries of joy. Everywhere was life, the 
fierce, cramped vitality of children, which had broken out 
unrestrained in this damp cellar. Into their faces, instead of 
the chalky paleness and the look of unquestioning submission, 
stole the glow of the sunshine and fresh breezes and happy, 
natural child life. They were winning back, for a little while, 
their eternally lost birthright. 

" Say, Chimmie !" called out one of the urchins to the bully 
on his throne "dis mus* be like de sea-shore, aint it?" 
** Naw !" replied the king, in a tone of intense disgust, "dis 
aint in it, no way. I bin out on de Sound wid de Third Ward 
Club on de 'scursion, an* I seed de real ting. Dey's yeller 
sand — miles on it, — an' de blue water all dancin' up an' down 
in de sun, an* de sky — she's as blue as dat soda stand dere, 
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and it kinder goes way off till yez cant see nuthin* hardly. 
De lads all hez pails an' coal shovels, an' digs in de sand, an' 
takes off dey's shoes an* wades ! Dis like de shore ? Git off 
de earth !" 

Just then a shower of gravel pattered down upon the king's 
head. " Who trowed dat ?" roared the monarch, peering fran- 
tically through the rapidly disappearing crowd. " Did you, 
Swipsey Donohogue ? I'll break your face, lad !" The king 
was a short stocky boy with tousled flaxen hair and dull blue 
eyes, and seemed more than a match for his nimble but smaller 
opponent, as they clinched and disappeared amid a multitude 
of grimy legs. A general conflict followed, and the smaller 
children scampered to one side as the air began to fill with 
flying missiles. With hoarse cries and a look of fierce deter- 
mination on their pale, foreign faces, the warriors clenched 
their fists and rushed into the fray. 

For a long time they fought, and then, calling a truce, 
unconcernedly shook out the gravel from their curly hair, and 
set their fallen foes on their feet again. Underneath the rest 
they discovered Swipsey Donohogue, pale but victorious, with 
his knees firmly planted on the face of the erstwhile king, 
who lay weak and panting. At the sight all was still for a 
moment, and then arose the shrill cry " Hie ! Hie ! Swipsey's 
licked him !" The deposed king hurried away, clinging to the 
rear of a beer wagon, with this unpleasant noise in his ears, 
and in his heart a bitter sense of defeat. The others, too, 
began to depart in chattering groups, pie-makers and doll 
worshipers and soldiers. They shook their heads gravely, for 
they realized that, from this time on, a new dynasty was \o 
rule the children of the Third Ward. c. p. k. 



•She was just twenty-one, with a mind of her own. She 



spent her winters at the Institute of Art — with a big A ; in the 

spring and summer you could find her in the 
fields sketching woods and landscapes. At 
dusk she came home smiling with a flower or two in her hair. 
She sighed as she took them off before the mirror but only 
because art was to suffer. She was going abroad next fall 
and she would come back to show the conceited ^oung Ameri- 
can artists that they needed a woman to teach them a few 
lessons, that a woman was by nature a better artist than a 
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man. She would then marry and — Heavens ! Women of 
intelligence might marry ; but a woman of intellect when the 
world needed someone to give it artistic appreciation ? Never ! 
She was married to her mission. 

When she went to Europe in the fall she met one of those 
conceited men. She studied two years, took prizes and 
returned to America. So did he. He married and — so did 
she. 

Some years later she said, " Yes, my son, I hope that some 
day you will paint just as well as your father. Let us go and 
see him paint that wood now. I tried to paint it once." 

She came home smiling, with a wild flower or two in her 
hair. g. l. p. 



■It was a dismal room, tucked away under the eaves. A 



rusty stove served as a table, an old box as a chair. There 

was no bed, only a heap of rags in the cor- 

™^y^^^^^^ ner. In a tin can on the window sill was the 

lily. 

He had used his last cent to buy it. A long time had passed 
since he had tasted food ; but he always bought a lily on 
Easter eve. It reminded him of home. 

He turned from the flower and walked feebly across the 
room. Under a board in the floor was the manuscript over 
which he had been toiling for so many dreary months. Only 
a few hours before he had written the last word, exultant in 
the thought of better times at hand. But now, as he turned 
the pages of his story and looked at the purity of the lily, the 
light had died from his eyes. 

The bells sounded for early mass. The manuscript was 
gathered from the floor where it had fallen unheeded. It was 
the first time a flame had brightened the inside of that old 
stove for many a day. As he turned and looked again at the 
lily a new light dawned in his eyes. The fresh morning breeze 
stealing in through the broken window quickened the air, and 
the perfume of the lily filled the room. n. a. s. 
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Seated around the great open fireplace a group of 

young persons were engaged in gay conversation. Vines 

were twined about the walls and the delicate 
™RL^™^^ fragrance of flowers filled the room. Hang- 
ing from the ceiling was a wedding bell of 
white roses ; some rice which lay here and there on the floor 
also seemed part of a just finished marriage ceremony. 

Two little girls dressed in pure white were gazing intently 
through the window at the distant waters of the sea. 

" There's the steamer," one of them cried ; and the whole 
company rushed to the window. 

" I wonder if they are looking at us," some one said. When 
the great ocean liner had been lost to sight below the horizon 
and they could see only a faint streak of purple smoke, their 
talk became more subdued and solemn. 

"Where is Helen?" some one said, "our maid of honor 
should be with us now." 

" Do you know," said one of the young men, " I have heard 
that Helen herself used to be very fond of him. I thought 
she looked pale to-day, and that her merriment was somewhat 
hysterical." 

" O, all men are unobserving. She was the gayest of us all ; 
and there was nothing unnatural in it. I have never before 
seen her so hilarious." 

Busily munching their pieces of wedding cake the two little 
girls were discussing the wedding. The smaller was lisping : 
" Oh, I think its awful fun to be a bridesmaid, but I was 
mighty scared at first." 

" Let's go see Helen. I saw her go up to her room," said 
the other. 

Hand in hand they clambered up the stairs and knocked 
gently on the door. There was no answer, but they thought 
they heard within a sound of sobbing. 

" She's cryin'." Big girls like Helen oughtn't to cry at all," 
said the older one ; and they ran again to their play. 

A. D. B. 

The Night Express was an hour late, and the engineer 

was trying to make up. The long, dimly-lighted train jolted 

noisily through the darkness and drizzle, 
^ju*REss^ shooting in and out among the echoing hills, 

and through the silent villages. 
27 
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Harris was going home. He had been away in the city five 
years, and the prospect of a month with mother in the dear 
old town made him very happy indeed. He was nearly there 
now : as he peered through the blurred window pane, he could 
just make out the old mill where he had fished so. often when 
a boy. Unluckily the Express did not stop at Carrolton, not 
within thirty miles of it ; and to-morrow was Sunday and 
there were no trains at all. Harris thought they managed 
things miserably on this road. He gathered up his bags and 
went out on the platform. The houses of the village were 
shooting dimly by him as he reached up for the bell-rope and 
pulled it taut. All at once the train shook from end to end 
with the jar of the reversed drivers and came suddenly to a 
standstill, the wheels grating along the sand-covered rails. 
The engineer was jumping down from the cab and the brake- 
man's lantern plunging towards him from the rear of the train 
as Harris dropped off into the darkness and started briskly 
down the familiar street, glancing eagerly around him. He 
hurried past the old brick store, past the big village pump he 
had patronized so freely in the dusty summer days years ago, 
and past the little meeting-house among the great drooping 
elms at the fork of the road, where he had gone so often with 
mother. How sweet those bells had sounded of a clear Sunday 
morning ! He wondered if they were the same now. He 
turned off from the road and pushed eagerly through the 
creaking stile beyond the church. There was the old house 
back among the dripping maple trees, — and yes, a light in the 
window. 

The trainmen of the Night Express met at the side of the 
track and made emphatic remarks to one another ; they could 
just see a man disappearing down the dark roadway. The 
engineer climbed back into the cab and told his comrade what 
the trouble was, as the train moved on again ; and the fireman 
swore profusely. 

The station-master at Boynton's Bend locked up the depot 
at ten o'clock and went home. It had been a busy day and he 
was so worn out that he tumbled right into bed and soon fell 
asleep. In the middle of the night he found himself awake 
again. As he lay listening to the rain dripping from the roof 
and the branches scraping against the side of the house, a 
vague feeling of restlessness came over him, an indefinite feel- 
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ing that he had forgotten to do something, he could not 
remember what. Suddenly he started up. He remembered 
now, he had left open the switch above the depot. He struck 
a light and looked at his watch ; it was twenty minutes of 
three. The Night Express generally went by at half past one. 

As the train swung around the curve above the depot 
at Boyriton's Bend, the engineer, leaning out of the cab 
window and gazing forward where the headlight cast a narrow 
gleam along the glistening rails, saw a man jump across the 
track a few feet away and push down the lever that worked 
the side track switch. The switch closed with a jerk, and as 
the Express shot on, the engineer caught sight of a long line 
of heavy freight cars on the siding. He glanced at the fireman 
with a grim smile, and the latter drew a greasy sleeve across 
his hot, dirty face. 

" Well, Bob," he said presently, " s'pose I might's well stop 
swearin' at the young chap who yanked the bell rope back 
there at Carrolton, eh T h. d. g. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Junior Exhibition, 

The annual Junior Exhibition took place in Battell Chapel 
April 4th. The speakers were H. Twombly, Jr., L. H. Porter, 
A. P. Stokes, Jr., P. C. Peck, E. Hawes, F. F. Bennett, C. B. 
Coleman, and G. S. Buck. The prize was awarded to A. P. 
Stokes, Jr. 

University Football Meeting, 

The following officers of the Football Association were 
elected for the ensuing year. A. E. Foote, '96, President ; A. 
N. Jerrems, '96 S., Vice-President ; E. E. Garrison, '97, Assist- 
ant Manager and L. M. Bass, '97, Secretary. 

Easter Recess 
Extended from April loth to April 18th. 

President's Report, 

President Dwight submitted his annual report on April 
15th. It is in the usual form and the various needs of the 
University in the way of recitation halls and dormitories are 
thoroughly discussed. 

Fence Orators, 

C. B. DeCamp, '97 was elected Sophomore Fence Orator 
and W. N. Vaile, '98 Freshman Fence Orator. 

Yale- Princeton Debate, 

The Yale-Princeton debate was held in New Haven May ist. 
The question was : Resolved^ "That the Income Tax Law of 1894 
was, under the circumstances, a justifiable one." Yale had the 
negative and Princeton the affirmative. Yale was represented 
by H. E. Buttrick, '95, C. E. Clough, '95 and H. F. Rail, '97 
T. S. H. E. Rowland, '54 presided. The debate was decided 
in favor of the affirmative. 
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Joseph Jefferson s Talk. 

Mr. Joseph Jefferson delivered a talk on " Acting and the 
Drama " in the Art School May 2d. 



Died at home, April 14th, James Dwight Dana, '33, profes- 
sor emeritus of Geology and Mineralogy in the College. 

Died at the Infirmary, May 5th, Burton Arthur White of the 
Class of 1896, of typhoid pneumonia. 
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Baseball Games 

month resulted as follows : 

Yale vs. Murray Hill : 19-1. 

Yale vs. New York League : 5-7. 

Yale vs. New York University : 14-0. 

Yale vs. Georgetown : 5-20. 

Yale vs. Norfolk League : 7-6. 

Yale vs. University of Virginia : 16-9, 

Yale vs. University of Virginia : 6-3. 

Yale vs. Baltimore League : 2-17. 

Yale vs. New York League : 0-17. 

Yale vs. Williams : 14-4. 

Yale vs. Toronto League : 4-6. 

Yale vs. Brown 9-8. 

Yale vs. Wesleyan : 11-5. 

Yale vs. Andover : 9-1. 

Yale vs. Brown : 3-2. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

The Ways of Yale, By Henry A. Beers. New York. Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.75. 

Yale is to be congratulated upon having such a writer on her campus. 
So many rankly unjust and superficial books have been written on Yale 
ways» that such a book as the present one is a refreshing innovation. It 
is not a kodak collection of sketches of the present day, but quaint little 
notes of the life of the sixties. In it we find strange names, and customs 
slightly removed from our latter-day experience, but the air about the place 
is the same, the escapades are identical with our own, the woes of the room- 
mate and the throes of the eating joint differ not a whit from what we know 
to-day. Perhaps the democratic spirit has changed somewhat, perhaps the 
percentage of "high-life" individuals has waxed greater, perhaps the ques- 
tion of money has come to play a more important part in our life than in 
Consule Planco, perhaps we are not quite so free and easy as were the class- 
mates of our author, — but the only changes come about are in the external, 
and the core of the place remains the same. 

Instead of the old Linonia <5r* Brother* s societies we have secret oganiza- 
tions, conducted on a plan of selection, and tending to the Survival of the 
Fittest. A good part of the life of to-day is made up of day-dreams and, 
night-mares appertaining to the rise or the "shying" of the Ego in the 
social world. Perhaps the system tends to bring about a wrong proportion- 
ing of honors, and with the present order under way, we may well be 
thankful for the kindness of parents who sent us in knickerbockers to So 
and So, with clean papers through to What you Call It. In such a light it 
may be that the spirit of our place to-day is not as healthy as the times of '69, 
that we are more engrossed in Whitney Avenue Sunday politics than in 
rivalry on the platform. The " old fur cap with the button on it " may have 
given place to " dicers " of the finest make, and we may spend more energy 
in daily creases on our trousers, than our fore-runners did the year around. 

But we ought not, perhaps, to criticize too freely the change in the times. 
Yale could not always remain as it was three decades past. The revolu- 
tions have been abreast of the times. We are more in touch with the out- 
side world. 

The quiet humor of Professor Beers' book goes hand in hand with its 
seriousness. The universal poverty of the Old Brick Row is treated in a 
most delightful way. We meet again our old friends and new acquaintances 
within the pages; the "yard" at night is the same old place we have 
learned to know so well ; the country walks are much the same ; the sailing 
parties take with them the same brand of Yale spirits that the men of '69 
did ; altogether we enjoy the same easy-going, care-free life that our pre- 
decessors did. 

" The diary of an undergraduate " is full of uproarious good fellowship. 
"The Sub Freshman's Impressions" are extremely well done. The popu- 
larity of the volume on the campus is the very best criticism we can bring, 
and is of such a practical kind that it must please both publisher and 
author. 
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Several of the papers were solicited by Mr. Mitchell for the first issues of 
Life, Others have appeared in the Christian Union and elsewhere. Several 
are here printed for the first time. 

JDegeneration. By Max Nordau. Second edition translated from the Ger- 
man. New York : D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 

Perhaps the most remarkable book of the decade is this German pessi- 
mist's production. It is the fruit of the age which looks into itself and 
diagnoses its own diseases. It will be read everywhere, and for a long time 
to come as a monument to the self-consciousness of the times. As an 
inspiration to students of the present-day it is worthless. It is a bon-fire 
in a teacup. It is not at all a candid review of things. It is a colossal 
piece of cynicism. 

Our age with its manifold fields of labor, with its ceaseless, grindingt 
overpowering rush of progress is too multiform to be hedged with a single 
word. We are on the dawn of something stupendously great in an intellec- 
tual line, and the times in which we live are only of foundation, of transi- 
tion from the old to the new. It is perfectly true that there are tendencies 
of the day that are bad. It is perfectly true that there are forms of literature 
and art that are laid on treacherous ground. But these are only the side- 
tracking of brains that are flamed with the rush of the nineteenth century* 
of minds that are peering over the edge and grow dizzy. Compare any of 
the numerous sporadic brood of novels that have lately appeared with others 
of a firmer sort ; " Dodo," " The New Woman," " Heavenly Twins." " The 
Woman who Did." What are they but feverish nightmares of brains that 
are sick? But are they to be taken as signs of the writing of the times? 
Zeus forbid ! All the while, with a steady progress, unnoticed it may be, 
but sure the same, flows on the tide of true novel-making, bound someday 
to come to the front, and to be recognized. Here we have such workmen as 
George Meredith, Hardy and Hall Caine ; Mrs. Ward also and Barrie. 
Energetic publishers grasp the taste of the great public, which is like a child 
crying for its rattle, and we have Conan Doyle flooding the market with his 
nightmarish nonsense, Gilbert Parker, George Moore, and Anthony, sur- 
named Hope Hawkins. A popular novel is about the most worthless thing 
on earth. 

And in art too, and music. Aubrey Beardsley is only the chiefest of the 
geniuses that loom up red against the night. In America we are coming to 
have his countless imitators. But on the other hand we have Gibson in 
illustrative work. Will Low in decoration, Sargent and Abbey at the can- 
vas. On the stage we seem to be laboring under an eclipse. Shows and 
variety-acting dominate the boards. Our dramas are not fit for private read- 
ing. They seldom rise to literature. Yet against such brain-reeling non- 
descripts as " A Trip to China Town," we have " A White Lie " and Ibsen's 
dramas. 

So that it is not quite candid in professional pessimists to choose the filth 
reeking of our output and judge the times by that. 

In taking up Max Nordau's work then, the following outlines will serve 
as a ground-work for criticism. His foundation principle he explains in 
these words : ** We stand to-day in the midst of a severe mental epidemic 
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(p< 537)> ^ sort of black death of degeneration and hysteria The 

mental disorders affecting modern society are Mysticism, Egomania and 
False Realism." Having taken this ground then, Nordau starts out to prove 
his hypothesis. As is the case with all special pleaders he makes his point 
regardless of man or God. And it is upon this that the reviewers leap with 
greatest acumen. It is a very easy handle whereby to shake this frying-pan 
of pessimism. 

Nordau says, (p. 40) ** The sum of work of civilized humanify has 

increased prodigiously in the last half century In the civilized world 

there prevails a twilight mood which finds expression in all sorts of odd * 

aesthetic fashions, (p. 43) the unhealthy mental condition of the 

imitators of fashionable literary tendencies (p. 506)." 

After seventy pages of psyhological analysis of the term " degenerate." 
Nordau plunges into the thick of the fight. From now on to the end of the 
book the reader skims blithely over the bodies of the slain of all nations, 
Norwegian to French, who fill the ditches along the Doctor's triumphant 
march, with the shafts of his satire and his wit sticking up from their grew- 
some remains. 

** Euskin" he says: 'Ms one of the most turbid and fallacious minds, and 
one of the most powerful masters of style, of the present century." " His 
theory is delirious," (p. 79) '* his feverish studies on art, (p. 78)." 

" RossettVs poems consist of the stringing together of wholly disconnected 
words (p. 94)." The Blessed Damozel only appears to Nordau as a " mixture 
of transcendentalism and sensuality, shadowy ideatic and incompatible ideas 
(p. 91)." The beautiful refrain "O Troy's down. Tall Troy's on fire " in hi^ 
Troy Town seems to Nordau to be "drunk with luxuriousness" and only 
" a peculiarity of the weak and deranged mind (p. 93)." 

" Tolstoi would have remained unnoticed if his extravagances as a degen- 
erate mystic had not found his contemporaries prepared for their reception. 
The wide spread hysteria from exhaustion was the requisite soil in which 
alone Tolstoism could flourish (p. 169)." 

" Richard Wagner" we learn, ** is the last mushroom on the dung-hill of 
romanticism (p. '194)." The love passages in his operas appear to Herr 
Nordau as eminently suited for censure. He dwells upon *' The shameless 
sensuality of his dramatic poems (p. 181)." "Aptitude for music . . . . • 
(p. 196) manifests itself with great intensity in idiots and imbeciles." 
Although Wagner is allowed to be a great musician, still the " unconscious 
moon-struck, somnambulous way in which he (the degenerate) transgresses 
art " interests the Doctor exceedingly. *' Wagner is a declared anarchist,' 

'* He is himself alone charged with more degeneration than all the 

others put together." 

Ibsen^ although allowed to be " a poet of great verve and power," occupies, 
nevertheless, a position somewhat near to the luxurious abode that our 
author remarks in Wagner. His truthfulness to life is challenged, his scien- 
tific remarks are sneered upon. He is "anarchistic," he "cackles about 
bacilli (p. 355)." Dr. Nordau (to make his point) draws bits of conversa- 
tion from Ibsen's characters and makes them the words of the master him- 
self. Mrs. Alving's "True love" in Ghosts is made to preach Ibsenism 
rank. Oswald's desires are Ibsen's. 
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Maeterlinck is "an example of utterly childish, idiotically-incoherent 
mysticism (p. 227)." His are *' muddled pictures." 

Whitman is " one of the deities to whom the degenerate and hysterical 
have for some time been raising altars." He is ** mad without doubt." 
" Morally insane bestially sensual (p. 231) .... "mystically mad.** 

There are very few who would quarrel with him in his estimate of Oscar 
Wilde. There are even fewer who would take exception to the chapter on 
Zola. But Nordau is not so just to others of his victims as he is to Oscar of 
sunflower reputation and Zola the experimentalist. In his remarks quoted 
above he is not only unfair, he is not truthful. And just here we touch 
upon the main criticism we would make of Nordau 's Degeneration, While 
ostensibly scientific, Nordau descends to petty spite, and to gain his point 
makes use of everything, both wise and otherwise. It is all too evident 
that he is imbued with a spirit of rank hatred of existing society ; almost 
everything he has to say shows this. In fact if Nordau or any one else 
should go so far as to apply the rules in this book to every genius' work 
we would have a world of lunatics. Shakspere uses the ballad form and 
repetition method in exactly the way that Nordau describes as "idiotic"; 
Milton is no better than Rosseiti in some of his mystic expressions. Keats 
and Byron would go down the ages as " erotomaniacs " with Wagner and 
Ibsen, But when we say much of Max Nordau we are pretty apt to use bad 
language. 

The book is brilliantly written, is replete with wit and imagery, anecdotes 
and illustrations crowd the pages. There is hardly a dull sheet in it. And 
it is most excellently translated. Nordau is not verbose, he has a cutting 
wit, a profundity of scientific knowledge, a width of reading quite impossi- 
ble to an American, a multitude of detail that is quite as remarkable. 
Although Degeneration will cause a great deal of discussion in literary cir- 
cles, it is fair to presume that the author will forever remain alone and 
glorious on his pedestal, and that in the most perverted piece of pessimism 
of the last ten years the only thing we can believe, is that the author is the 
most degenerate of the company. 

Chimmie Fadden^ Major Max and other stories. By Edward W. Townsend. 
New York : Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

There seems to be at hand a renascence of interest in low life. Mr. Nev- 
inson's " Slum Stories of London " has attracted a large public since the fall, 
and T. W. Sullivan is shortly to publish in New York a book of "Tene- 
ment Tales." The success, too, of Mr. Townsend's volume has enboldened 
him to attempt a novel of slum life, which will be published within the 
year. His publishers are also advertising the second of the " Chimmie 
Fadden " series. 

This turning to the people of the poorer districts of our cities for romanc- 
ing is certainly interesting. There is probably more real literary material in 
the great east side of the metropolis than in any other phase of the life of 
New York. The great trouble in such writing will be, as it always has been, 
that the writer will write doivn to the people, rather than working up through 
them. Such is the very apparent fault of " People we Pass," Brander 
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Matthew's " Vignettes," there is always the conscious air of writing down hill, 
Dickens' pages reflect the very opposite characteristic, he starts within, and 
works out. Mr. Davis has this quality, also, and in his " Van Bibber " 
stories we get the right kind of stuff. 

Mr. Townsend's book displays a first hand knowledge of the people, such 
as a reporter would naturally acquire, and a brilliancy and snap of dialogue 
that is quite unusual. The slight thread of plot that runs through " Chim- 
mie Fadden " only serves to bind together some of the wittiest prose we 
have read for a long time. The most commendable thing in Mr. Townsend's 
work is the dialect. He has imbibed the characteristics of the vernacular to 
such an extent that his work has become a veritable storehouse for the phi- 
lologist. Indeed we understand that the American Society of Philology has 
invited him to contribute to their next session a paper on the dialect of the 
slums. We can imagine him receiving such- an august commission "'Wot 

t' 'ell," I says, like dat. I says, ' Wot t' 'ell '" "If there's anything 

in me dat's up to de limit, it's me English." 

The popularity of such a book as " Chimmie Fadden " is a most irregu- 
lar article. The strength of it lies in its hitting the exact spot in grasping 
the "langwidge" of such a creation as Chimmie. There is nothing deep 
nor lasting in it. It pleases for the time, brings a smile or makes an 
audience laugh at the odd conceit in it, but it is superficial. " Slum Stories " 
treats the same kind of material in a much better way. The purpose is 
more earnest, the studies of the types more careful, and of the two much 
the more worthy performance. 

The •* Major Max and other stories" are even more commendable than 
the series that christen the volume. They are pure newspaper stories* 
brimful of the snap and vigor of the reporter's method. But they are excel- 
lent pieces of work, nevertheless, and lead the reader to expect most valua- 
ble work from their author in the future. Especially good is " Me Side 
Pardner." 



Letters of a Baritone, By Francis Walker. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

The life of an operatic student in Italy comes before us very vividly in 
the neat little volume under notice. All the letters were written by the 
author to his sister and show in a number of cases the marks of the letter- 
writing. The author is certainly a very thoughtful and earnest man ; a 
devoted slave of his art, and a most determined student. Like all others 
who have gone through the professional mill, he will say to every applicant 
for advice on starting — '* Don't." The book is filled perhaps with quite 
unnecessary material, there are paragraphs and pages that had better been 
left out, and we can in nowise account for the interlarding of cleffs with 
As and Gs and high Fs sprawled all over them. In vivid letter-writing such 
devices would appear in their natural relation to the text, but in the printed 
book mar it exceedingly. 

To a prospective student of the vocal art Mr. Walker's book will appeal 
doubtless, to the general reader it is dry enough. There is very little 
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descriptive writing in it, and places and men and things are of very little 
moment to Mr. Walker if they are not connected in some way with singing. 
The book is overflowing with practical suggestions to the struggling singer. 

The DeviVs Playground, New York : Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

" The Devil's Playground " is the name of a love story whose title leaves us 
in considerable uncertainty as to whether it is a work of art or another addi- 
tion to the altogether too numerous books of the Dare-devil Dick category. 
The scene of this story is in the Far Northwest, where on the rolling prairie 
and in the shaded coul6 the cowboy is pictured as he is. The atmosphere 
which envelopes this story is on the whole refreshing — an atmosphere which 
is delightful from the striking originality with which it is presented. The 
main foundation, the plot itself, is ancient. The heroine is an English girl, 
beautiful, but alas very poor, and living with a hard-hearted relative. She 
is tacitly betrothed to a fellow who like herself is not well off in this world's 
goods. He departs for India, where he may provide a home for her. Mean- 
while she is almost compelled to marry a man who although almost a model 
husband lacks those sympathetic, loving qualities on which all womankind 
exist. Their married life is placid but not happy. Her husband has a 
ranch in Canada, near the Montana line, where he and his wife settle down. 
Soon after their departure Dick Travers, the former lover, returns and finds 
that his fianc6e is married. Forthwith he leads a roving life and at the open- 
ing of the story appears as a cowboy seeking work in the "round-up" on 
the ranch of his old love's husband. Travers is a man of many resources 
and a versatile, intellectual being withal. He providentially saves the hus- 
band from a monster grizzly by a wonderfully accurate rifle shot ; he aids 
in the capture of two notorious desperadoes and incidentally is slightly 
wounded, thereby serving to increase the dormant love of his now lost 
maiden ; and finally he nearly loses his life in saving her from all the hor- 
rors of a Western blizzard. The story is powerfully written and the gradual 
awakening of former love within the hearts of the hero and heroine is skill- 
fully and cleverly done. A mutual declaration and reconciliation takes 
place in which both realize the hopelessness of their love and subsequently 
Travers marries a girl who has figured as a minor character in the story. It 
seems as if this dknouement is rather artificial and forced, and the author 
would have had a more truly artistic work if he had left out this incongru- 
ous incident. This book is one of many whose aim is to picture our great 
West in glowing and lifelike colors. This new locality in fiction is always 
refreshing and we hope is the precursor of more literature. We believe the 
more our writers photograph what is. purely and typically American, the 
more will they strike the true note of our literature. p. 

A Literary History of the English People. Vol.1. From the Origins tt) the 
Renaissance. By J. J. Jusserand. London and New York : G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 

M. Jusserand has made the well-nigh impracticable attempt of t^iving us 
a new literary history of the English people, and he bids fair to admirably 
succeed. The first volume of the three prospective ones in hand carries 
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the history as far as 1450 to the renaissance. The author spends a most 
inordinate share of the work in the antiquities of the literature, and leaves 
to the reader the impression that the remainder and that the most interest- 
ing part, will receive less than a proportionate amount of attention. 

M. Jusserand is neither as minute and scienti6c as Morley, nor as pro- 
found as Taine, but he has what neither of them possess in at least as 
marked a degree, — a most entertaining manner of expression. His pages 
move on with an interest that carries the reader in bonds to the end. For a 
popular and withal a scholarly survey of the early ground in England we 
commend the reader to M. Jusserand. His complete and appreciative 
review of Chaucer is especially noteworthy. His style is always light and 
energetic, and at times is brilliant. We look forward with great interest to 
the appearance of the remainder of the series. 



The Grandee, By Armando Vald6s. Translated from the Spanish. New 
York : Geo. Gottsberger Peck* 

Among the contemporary writers of Spanish fiction Signor Vald^s ranks 
high. It is perhaps remarkable that in a field where such very little really 
good work is being done, one novelist should stand out so prominently, 
and bear so many characteristics that make him brother to our own writers. 
Vald6s' style is extremely vivacious ; one would think himself reading an 
everyday society novel in going through The Grandee^ and his conversation 
is bright. He has a lighter, pleasanter touch than the greatest of French 
realists, but he has his coarseness in a degree. There are pages in The 
Grandee that have the insidious poison of some of Zola's. The story is 
dramatic and when it gets a going after the first sixty pages becomes 
intensely interesting. There is a tinge of horror about the martyrdom of 
the child Josafina that would make a humanitarian's blood boil hot to read. 
The jealousy, the awful hate of Amalia is vividly portrayed, but it is a ques- 
tion, as Mr. Gosse puts it in his introduction, whether an author may use 
such horrible truths in art or not. It is the old question of the right of 
Realism to touch upon delicate topics. The publishers are doing the public 
a great favor in making them familiar with Vald6s. 

Poems. By Lionel Johnson. London and Boston : Copeland & Day. Lim- 
ited edition, printed on French hand-made paper. $1.50. 

Mr. Johnson has lately acquired an enviable reputation by his study of 
the Art of Thomas Hardy. In the book before us he offers the fruits of his 
poetic Muse for the last decade. Mr. Johnson's themes are as wide and as 
varied as his treatment of them is original. They are 'inscribed to friends 
both great and small and we meet the whole circle of Bodley Head, J ohn 
Davidson, Richard LeGallienue and Ernest Rhys. Mr. Johnson has not yet 
entered the sacred band of bards at the inner shrine of England, but he 
stands at the gateway. We have met with nothing great in the volume, noth- 
ing striking, nothing brilliant. But there is a subdued and earnest tone 
about it that would please us. He takes his art seriously. There runs 
through it all a quiet religious strain, which, however much it may detract 
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from the ^nxe poetry , still leaves us thinking. And he intermixes it all with 
sweet little Latin songs, all in Latin, written in this twentieth century by 
himself, with all the old familiar mihis and te*s and amor menses which we 
have*nt attempted to translate and probably never will. 

" Wind, on the open down ! 
Riding the wind, the moon : 
From town to county town, 
I go from noon to noon.'* 

Which seems very pretty when we read it in the book, but of which we are 
half doubtful when we see it printed here. But this " In England " is cer- 
tainly well done, and we like the closing stanza. 

" Oh ! Hellas lies far hence. 
Far the blue Sicel Sea : 
But England's excellence 
Is more than they to me." 

We hope that Mr. Johnson's style of song is not to be the fashion in the 
•coming time. It is too much on the kangaroo stamp ; too jerky. 

" Master of all melody. 
Made to cling round memory ; 
Passion's poet, Evening's voice, 
Collins glorified. Rejoice 
Mother ! in thy sons : for all 
Love thine immemorial 
Name, august and musical." 

And is this poetry ? or only Rhyme in her best Easter bonnet. 

" This only can be said : 
He loved us all ; is dead : 

May rise again. 
But if he rise not ? Over the far main. 
The sun of glory falls indeed : the stars are plain." 

We must be forgiven if the stars are not quite as plain as Mr. Johnson 
iseems to think they are. There is a good deal that is twiddle-twaddle here ; 
a good deal that is academic verse-making. But there is some of the real 
thing, and one or two with snatches that must have been wrung from a 
human heart. The volume is printed in England and is a model of the 
l)eautiful book-making with which it is Copeland & Day's ambition to enrich 
the American market. 

The Literary Shop and other Tales, By James L. Ford. New York ; George 
H. Richmond & Co. 

The collection of papers under the above name, some reprinted from 
Puck and Truths " others new," are about as delightful reading as we have 
lately come upon. They are written with penetrating sarcasm, with over- 
flowing humor, and many of them are models of wit, of newspaper wit, 
which is all they profess to be. Mr. Ford is intimately acquainted with the 
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literary life of New York of the past three decades, with its struggles, its 
idols, its temples of worship and its martyrs, and he presents it all in the 
series of papers that give the name to the volume, in a most entertaining 
way. 

The days of the old New York Ledger are living in the minds of those 
past middle life to-day, and Robert Bonner's influence is .still to be felt in 
journalistic circles. The old tried recipe for a Ledger poem would not be 
inappropriate for some bard of to-day to put on his banner, " I usually cut 
an idea into eight pieces, like a pie, and write a poem for each piece, 
though one or twice I have made sixteen pieces out of one." If some of 
our latter-day poets are not as frank in their confessions as those of yester- 
day, there is still great room for conjecture that their recipes are as ingeni- 
ous. Mr. Ford is as radical in his criticisms as he is entertaining in their 
expression. He roams the whole field of American letters from the sixties 
to the present time, and indulges in merry hits from " that masterpiece of 
bucolic romance " The Opening of a Chestnut Burr to the " mendacious " 
Back Log StudieSy which latter will not please our Hartford friends a bit. 
The early history of The Century, and Harper^ s and Scribner's Magazine is 
very interesting reading, and Mr. Ford tells it in a bright and interesting 
way. 

Perhaps he is a little hard on several occasions, as where he mauls in 
metaphor the very innocent and well meaning Christian Endeavorers or in 
his delicious little monograph on The Ladies^ Home Journal, This latter we 
would not dare mention with anything but disdain were we writing for 
young lady readers, but as we are not, and as probably no one of the gentler 
sex will ever scan these pages, we would echo, though with trepidation we 
admit, the words of our author. " Among the more noteworthy of the liter- 
ary products which have added lustre to the Journal may be mentioned 
" Heart-to-Heart Talks about Pillow-shams," "Where the tidies blow" . . . 
and " How I blow my nose," by the Countess of Aberdeen .... The use 
of the names of distinguished men and women to lend interest to worthless 
or uninteresting articles on topics of current interest dates back to the most 
remote period of the world's history, but it was Mr. Bok who discovered, 
during a temporary depression in the celebrity market, that the vast horde 
of their relations were available for literary purposes .... Even a well 
trained mind becomes stunned and bewildered in an attempt to estimate 
the extent to which this newly discovered force can be carried. The imag- 
ination can no more grasp it than it can grasp the idea of either space or 
eternity, and it is my firm belief that the hoofs of the relations of the celeb- 
rities in the Ladies* Home Journal^ will go clattering down through the liter- 
ature of centuries as yet unborn." After which eulogy we certainly ought 
to see the Ladies* Home Journal in our Reading Room. 

What he has to say about the " enduring novel " is too long to quote, but 
it is full of the very best common sense and should be read and digested by 
every aspirant in letters, who wishes to learn what to do. The various con- 
ceits that fill up the remainder of the volume are well worked out and as 
well worth reading. The book is well printed and bound in a very tasteful 
cover of green with a neat title slip pasted across the back. 
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Lyrics, By Arthur C. Benson. London, printed at Bodley Head ; and 
New York, Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 

Mr. Benson has acquired considerable reputation in London circles of 
the last few years and his previous volume of "Verses " received commen- 
dation from all sources. It is a question as to whether in his present book 
Mr. Benson has come to fulfill the bright prophecies that the critics pre- 
saged from his earlier work. Mr. Benson comes of an intellectual family : 
his father was the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and his brother, £. F. 
Benson, has but lately soared into the zenith in the wake of the comet 
" Dodo." 

Mr. Benson himself is a poet of unusual ability. While his work does 
not have the freshness or the true ring of Norman Gale's ** Country Muse,* 
or his " Orchard Songs," or the bric-a-brac quality of Edmund Gosse, or of 
Austin Dobson, Mr. Benson has acquired a note of his own. His work 
shows a preeminent love of nature, and that a love of the Pagan kind, which 
contrasts very oddly with his religious songs, with which the book is liber- 
ally sprinkled, 

" All day long has the sunlight lain 

Over the valley, across the sea. 
Over the meadow that ache for rain 

Hazy hills on the utmost lea, 
Herds that graze in the plain." 

There is a good deal that is on a high level in this book and a good deal 
too, that is of less merit. We wonder in reading "The Sparrow" and "The 
Newt " if the poet has not forgotten himself and descended from the realm 
of true poetry to the mouldy earth. And we have gained less inspiration 
than the author mayhap in reading " Nasturtiums," " A lily," or the " Red 
flowering currant." Why do we not meet with the familiar " spinage," or hit 
upon some poetic flight on the golden " pumpkin " ? There is as much lee- 
way for inspiration in asparagus, we take it, as in the " red flowering cur- 
rant." We feel ourselves " writhing soft " as even the " woodworm " in 
the nonsencical twaddle on " the Yaffle." And one most curious phenome- 
non, — there is not a single human being in the book. Not the softest rustle 
of a maiden's gown, nor the faintest scuffle of a mortal's tread ; human life 
has disappeared behind the side wing for the nonce and given up the boards 
to "partridges," "ant-heaps," bees, dubbed "apis matinas," and •* grey- 
pies." The ornithological value of the book is indisputable. In his own 
words "What essence of bodiless joy is recompense meet for this?" In 
answer to such a polite inquiry we can only say, " we give it up." 

But there is a deal in the book that will interest poetry buyers, and to 
such we commend these "Lyrics" unstintedly. 

Russian Rambles, By Isabel F. Hapgood. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50. 

Miss Hapgood has given us a book on the social life of Russia that is of 
more than average interest. She is well fitted for her task, she has push* 
snap and plenty of observation, and is familiar with all the phases of Rus- 
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sian life that appeal to a foreign audience. Russian Rambles is not a book 
for a historian, nor for a student of the times ; it is intended to fill the niche 
of a popular book on the land of the Czar, for the great multitude of every- 
day readers. So much that is superficial and false has been printed on 
Russia, so many half-ignorant travelers have paid for their passage by 
magazine and book accounts of what they have halfway seen, that such a 
book as the one under review is a welcome addition to the literature on the 
subject. Miss Hapgood is of all things well saturated with her subject. 
The book is not deep, it is not scientific, it is too long to be picturesque, it 
is too wide-reaching to be special pleading ; it is simply a series of kodak 
views, of dashes, of color, of picture painting. 

Miss Hapgood saw everything, knew all things, and went everywhere. 
The Emperor Alexander III and Tolstoi appear in the pages with as much 
familiarity as the most obsequious cabby. 

Miss Hapgood's style is not always the most polished. We stare amazed 
at such as this. " His piercing gray green-blue eyes had lost none of their 
almost saturnine and withal melancholy expression." We are glad to know 
it. We could not be better pleased if the violet-eyed, clumsy, but withal 
kindly monster had grown pale pink with the ravages of time. There is a 
great deal of the author in the two papers on Tolstoi, which form the most 
interesting chapters in the book. We catch occasional glimpses of Tolstoi* 
however, behind the somewhat aggessive personality of the interviewer ' 
and we read with great interest these details of his daily life. 

Altogether Miss Hapgood's book is not tiresome, neither is it brilliant. 
There are pages in it that will be read twice and it is well worth reading. 

Billtry, A Parody on Trilby. By M. K. Dallas. New York : Merriam Co. 
50 cents. 

The Trilby craze has certainly assumed proportions too enormous to 
ignore. In this latter day of "degeneration" the public must needs crown 
the idol of the hour and mount it upon a pedestal, where it may be viewed 
by the curious, bowed down to by the reverent, and become a source of 
noisome pestilence to the wise of the generation. We have read Trilby, 
yes, we've read Trilby. And we've read Billtry. Yes, we've read Billtry 
too. But if Mr. DuMaurier had ever imagined that such an absurdity as 
Billtry would have sprung from his production, we doubt if he would 
have written that most charming of books. In our author's preface we are 
informed that the volume in question is a " morsel." We are glad to know 
that the writer takes the right view of the case. We admire modesty 
above all things. What we do not understand is what follows. " It 
amused me as I wrote it, and when I found that it amused others to 
whom I read it, I resolved to give it to the public." We are glad to 
know it. But that such a " morsel " could have amused anyone but 
a convalescent from mumps or melancholia is beyond our powers of 
conception. And it was truly noble for the author to ** give it to the pub- 
lic." The public cannot fail to be touched by the naive generosity of the 
gift. "Billtry" says our author "has the simple and innocent object of 
making you laugh." And she trusts that it will do so, remaining yours 
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sincerely, etc. But we were conscious of no side-splitting desire for 
mirth. We felt no effluvesence of merriment to make us merry. We were 
conscious only of a dull, weary, weighing, painful tired feeling, such as 
comes on the soul of man after an exhibition of human assininity. The 
book is silly, it is far-fetched, it is not funny in the least, it is indelicate— 
what can we say but such as this. Indeed we find ourselves growing angry 
in our estimate, as is very natural upon such a provocation. The drawings 
are m<9stly clever imitations of DuMaurier, but have been very hastily exe- 
cuted and are worth not much more than the text. 

Trilby the Fairy of Argyle. By Charles Nodier. Translated from the 
French by N. H. Dole. Boston : Estes & Lauriat. Cloth, 50c. 

Victor Hugo in 1820 or thereabouts sent to* Charles Nodier two little 
stanzas beginning 

" N*erre pas h Paventure^ 
Car on en veut aux Trilbys" 

It was in delicate compliment to Nodier on his publication of the short 
tale *^ Trilby ou Le Lutin d'ArgaiV* The story immediately attained great 
popularity in America, and is now reissued by an enterprising Boston firm 
under the tutelage of Professor Dole. 

That Du Maurier found his prototype of Tadorable in Nodier's "Trilby," 
there can be no doubt. Nodier himself confesses his indebtedness to Wal- 
ter Scott for the conception. So that England after all gains Trilby from 
both the original and the perfected source. The intense interest that civil- 
ized mankind has taken in this story of Du Maurier's is proof patent of the 
power of the book. It is not only popularity, it is homage. If there ever 
was a book that breathed the true breath of life in its pages, that pictured 
erring and lovable humanity with the truth and power of a god in prose it 
is little Billee's Trilby. And in the little story before us we catch fleeting 
glimpses in Le Lutin a*Argail of the maid that was to come. 

Du Maurier's indebtedness to Nodier's tale is very slight, merely a sug- 
gestion, but the French story of the Scottish fay is very entertaining, both 
for its own intrinsic beauty, and for its connection with what was to follow. 

From Chaucer to Tennyson, By Henry A. Beers. Meadville, Pa. : Flood & 
Vincent. 

The volume under notice is a reprint in a different dress of the author's 
" Outline Sketch of English Literature" published in 1886. The recognized 
merit of the fortner work needs no later recommendation, and perhaps the 
best tribute to its usefulness is to be found in its reproduction in the present 
volume. The only changes that have been made are in the addition of 
various portraits, and in a rather superfluous appendix. The gathering 
together of examples of each author of note discussed in the text is of no 
value whatever to the majority of readers and is always open to criticism in 
the selection. A much needed index adds to the value of the book. It is 
printed on very poor paper but the binding and ornamentation thereof is 
tasteful. 

28 
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Julian the Philosopher, By Alice Gardner. New York ; G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50. 

The latest volume in the Heroes of the Nation's Series is by Alice Gard- 
ner. Her subject is Julian the Philosopher, and in him she has taken one 
of the most fascinating figures in the European transition from Paganism to 
Christianity. In dealing with this man, and incidentally with the spirit and 
tendency of early medievalism the author has completed both an interesting 
narrative and a reliable piece of history. The style is vigorous and strong 
and although the Emperor Julian may not be a hero in the modern sense of 
the word the book cannot help but have effect in throwing light upon a com- 
paratively unknown period in the world's history. The press work and 
illustrations are excellent and the series when completed will be most attrac- 
tive, p. 

The Arthurian Epic, By S. Humphreys Gurteen, M.A., LL.B. New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

In the comparative study of the Arthurian romances the author has 
attempted to show us among other things that Tennyson's Idylls of the King 
owe nearly all their beauty to the original tales and all their faults to Tenny- 
son himself. This is the critical aspect of the book, but aside from that, it 
is a clever and scholarly comparison of original sources which will aid 
materially in the study of those legends. The style is also interesting, 
reminding one of Van Dyke*s book on Tennyson, and the t)rpography and 
binding are excellent. w. 

Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, By Walter Besant. New York; Harper & 
Bros. 

Mr. Besant's new novel displays much of his old style of writing with 
which the public is always on good terms. His plot isn't striking and his 
management of situations is lacking in dramatic force, but some of the char- 
acters are well done and the book is readable. Mr. Besant seldom writes 
dull pages, but he might cull the best fruitage of his book with more art and 
certainly more interest. The story is of a family in which a large fortune, 
accumulated through guilty generations, goes begging an owner. All the 
heirs who present themselves show the effects of the family curse and the 
end brings much sorrow to them all. It would be curious to hear what Mr. 
Bunner would say about the preachment of the book. . The volume is 
charmingly bound and the printing is up to Harper's standard. w. 

9 

NOTES. 

Southern Literature^ by Louise Manly, comes to us from B. F. Johnson 
Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. It is a cyclopediac catalogue of all the 
prominent writers of America who can properly be classed as " southern," 
with short biographies of the same and selections from their works, with 
criticisms. There are one or two misprints, as " forgetfulnass," p. 281, and 
some rather pcus/ illustrations, as that of the " cowboy," p. 337, but as a 
reference book the volume is worthy of attention. A compendious list with, 
dates, etc., concludes the book. 
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Stevenson's Body Snatcher, published by Merriam Co., in the same style 
as The Silence of the Maharajah^ is about as good an example of the " books 
fatal to their authors" as could be found. When a man like Doyle or Caine 
or Barrie becomes suddenly popular by some lucky stroke, his publishers 
proceed to resurrect his early work — foist it upon a weary public. Steven- 
son has suffered thus in the book under notice. Under the great name that 
shadows it it is buyable. But it is nothing but a sensational, morbid, 
utterly poor and worthless medical story, on lines that lesser men have done 
better on for decades. The nerve shattering, spine shivering, brain shud- 
dering class of stories which The Body Snatcher represents hardly ever had 
a poorer member of their society. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons have issued the second of their " student's 
edition" of Irving's "Alhambra." This series is intended to be used in 
preparation for entrance examinations at colleges, and Mr. Arthur Marvin 
of New Haven edits this volume. Half of the introduction is taken from 
Dr. Phelps' edition of " The Tales of a Traveler," which was the finest of. the 
series. Several pages of historical notes by Mr. Marvin conclude the vol- 
ume. The press work is admirable, the printing extremely clear and the 
numerous illustrations most excellent. 

The Bookman for April contains a timely article on Max Nordau, one on 
Aubrey Beardsley, and the third of Mr. Mabie's interesting talks on ** Book 
and Culture." The Bookman deserves hearty encouragement from all book 
lovers. Not the least interesting feature is its monthly list of book sales in 
the United States. It affords a most instructive comparison of the fancies 
of the different cities. 

We have at hand the May number of The Bibelot^ published by Thomas 
B. Mosher, Portland, Me. The aim of the publication is to reprint poetry 
and prose "for book lovers" from rare editions for their delectation. The 
little book is handsomely printed, with wide margins and on fine paper, and 
the present issue is devoted to *' Fragments from Sappho." 

Marie Corelli's Silence of the Maharajah is a most praiseworthy perform- 
ance. Like all of Marie Corelli's work it is intensely earnest. It is bril- 
liant in style, rich in imagery, and has a point. The ill usage of the wife of 
an English trooper by her brutal husband is the thread of the story, and the 
contrast between the poetical, visionary Maharajah, in love with the abused 
wife, but powerless to protect her, and the coarse husband's shame and low 
ribaldry is well marked. The only fault to our mind in the book before us 
is its sensational element. 
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At Market Value, By Grant Allen. Chicago : F. Tenneyson Neely. 
Rachel Dene, By Robert Buchanan. Chicago : F. Tenneyson Neely. 
More Short Sixes, By H. C. Bunner. New York : Keppler& Schwarzmann. 
50 c. 

RECEIVED. 

The Essential Man, Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 
Always Well and Happy, New York : Outing Publishing Co. 
Erasmus, Boston : Ginn & Co. 

In the Old Chateau, By Richard H. Savage. Chicago : F. T. Neely. 
The One Too Many, By E. Lynn Linton. Chicago : F. T. Neely. 
Two Women, By Lida O. Vanamee. New York : Merriam Co. 75 c. 
A Modern Pagan, By C. S. DuBois. New York : Merriam Co. $1.50. 
Ametican Writers of To-Day, By Harry C. Vedder. New York : Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

LOVE LETTERS. 

'* I drew it from its china tomb 
It came out feebly scented 
With some thin ghost of past perfume 
That time and years had lent it." 

— Dobson* 

To begin with, I am not an authority on love letters. I can affirm under 
solemn oath that I have never examined the mysterious files in the third 
right hand drawer of my chum's desk. There is just one of my own hidden 
away these dozen years in a treasure box along with a lace handkerchief 
(more recently acquired) and a bit of golden rod tied with a faded ribbon. 

What queer, childish writing, with the capitals all in the wrong places 
and the funniest imitation of sentiment ! Was it imitation ? There were 
the most bewitching knots and twists in her hair, which as I suppose have 
entangled many a heart since that time. Some one began a poem upon this 
subject once. It was all about the Will o' Wisp lights of the eyes that lure 
and the ensnaring web of the hair — really not worth writing and it never got 
written. That was a pity too because it would have been so amusing to 
succeeding generations when sentiment is quite dead and the dust lies deep 
upon fine old Ik Marvel's books. 

My great Aunt Rebecca was a most remarkable woman, as you may see 
from the dominant lines in the portrait which hanfl:s in the hallway. But 
she was still more remarkable because there was a touch of sentiment in all 
her spinsterhood (sixty years long it was and not altogether happy). This 
one efieminacy of hers moved her to keep an old trunk full of the family 
love letters and there are daguerrotypes enough to make the skeleton of a 
novel. Here is one with strong lines in the countenance who must have 
been my great-great uncle. He writes the most unsentimental sentiment 
all about " the great honor which you have bestowed upon me" and other 
dignified and unlover-like phrases as common-place as if he had been 
married a year, 

Why the pretty, fragile little thing in ringlets and absurd flounces accepted 
him, I cannot see, but I suppose she thought him the greatest gentleman in 
the world. Indeed he was a grand looking man, one of the kind who look 
straight over people's heads as if there were nobody in the room but ser- 
vants. Her letters were very affectionate and yet very respectful. 

Her blue eyes look distantly out of the little frame, like Dobson's 
Patience Caryl, quite as if there were but one person in the world. 

" And still the sweet half-solemn look 

Where some past thought was clinging, 
As when one shoots a serious book, 
To hear the thrushes singing." 

Girls' eyes have the strangest faculty, a kind of photographic trick by 
which loved images are caught and mirrored. Doubtless, many a gentle- 
man, if he knew this, would flatter his egotism out of all proportion, confi- 
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dent that delicate eyelids close nightly over his miniature, and that the vision, 
purified and beautiful, goes smiling on through dreams so sweet. Heigho ! 
this world is full of commonplaces, and was even in " tea-cup times." Even 
this poetic creature used to say the most hackneyed things and I suppose 
thought them strikingly original — they certainly were genuine. It is 
regretable that there is no portrait of her in after life, but I suppose it would 
be very sad ; all the joy fled out of it and only the soft lines of the old- 
fashioned miniature to temper the hard lines in the face. 

I sometimes wonder whether this is the sadder history or that other in 
yonder package tied with a black band. " The world is all so lovely," she 
writes at first. It never once entered her vain little head that any end-of- 
the-century cynicism would be passed upon her innocent heart-outpourings, 
her ephemeral joys, and the dawn and setting of her girlish sorrows. The 
letters change addresses as one reads on. It happened one day that she 
stopped writing to him and began writing to my great aunt regularly. One 
hurries along, for the sentiment get very maudlin after a while when the 
grief has worn itself out, and the wheels keep running down. There is an 
abrupt pause bye and bye, and a slip is inserted " Died on her birthday, 
December 23d." Well, the dear heart couldn't ache any longer. Poor little 
butterfly ! 

The world is full of sentiment too ; that's the trouble with it. My chum 
made some remarks when I told him this story — very eloquent remarks, he 
thought they were, and so they are here quoted. '* After all, what would 
you do without sentiment ? It gives tone and color to character, it opens 
paradise to boyhood, it follows on into maturity and up the ladder of the 
thirties, and when we * come to forty year,' and a long way beyond that. 
It warms us in the chill winter of old age, on and on until we lie, fathom 
deep, under cold, matter-of-fact earth ; and even that is topped with senti- 
mental daisies." 

For my own part, I do not agree with him. 



Spring has come dancing into the poetic blood and the exchanges are 
overflowing with it. The verse is honest for the most part and some of it 
is charming. The Harvard Monthly is excellent especially in prose and the 
Nassau Lit, is up to the standard. We regret that lack of space excludes 
comment upon the prose of the various exchanges. 

We clip. — 

THE DANCERS OF THE DAWN. 

From hill to hill, when morning clouds grow pale. 
And long faint blushes fret the eastern sky. 

Leaving no trace on knoll or intervale. 
The little dancers of the dawn go by. 

For the cold moon, from out her company 

Of many an elfin cloud and misty sprite 
Hath lost them ; softly have they stol'n away. 

And reached the shadowy outskirts of the night. 
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And whether be the morning bright or gray 

The little dancers of the dawn care not ; 
But lightly, lightly,, at the approach of day. 

They flit and pass, unnoted, soon forgot. 

For when the light is full upon the hill. 
And creepeth down the valleys, they are gone ; 

And the great sun ariseth bright and still. 
And knoweth not the dancers of the dawn. 

— Harvard Monthly. 



MASQUES. 

How worse than grief is griefs disguise ! a tear 

May calm the heart, the fevered pulses cool, — 
But sadder than the moans of loveless Lear, 

The mock-mirth laughter of his faithful Fool ! 

Blest tears ! for some have wept themselves to sleep ; 

But life's loud gayety — what tales it tells ! 
Only the children laugh (the angels weep) 

When dry-eyed Sorrow grasps the cap and bells ! 

— Wesleyan Lit. 

THE OLD LIFE. 

Dost thou remember, dear, the old life too. 

As I remember— the old apple tree 

Wherein the blue bird sang to thee and me 

And the gnarled boughs where the faint lichen grew? 

Dost thou remember, dear, the old life too ? 

As that long surge of planets breaks and runs 

Back like tossed spray and the white storm of suns 

Swingeth incessant 'twixt this world and you. 

So far, so far! yet from the central skies. 

From the remotest calm you speak to me. 

My beautiful one not with forgetful eyes 

Laughs from those peaks of immortality. 

Like a white pearl the little old life lies 

Fathomed in that deep eternity. 

— Smith Monthly. 

IN APRIL. 

All day the grass made my feet glad ; 

I watched the bright life thrill 
To each leaf-tip and flower-lip ; 

Swift winds that swept the hill. 
In garden nook, light lingering, shook 

The budding daffodil. 
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I know not if the earth have kept 

Work-day or festival : 
The sparrow sings of nestling things, 

Blithely the robins call ; 
And loud I hear, from marsh-pools near, 

The hylas at night fall, 

— Welleshy Magasine, 
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CARPET WAREROOMS. 

A SAFE AND REIIABLE PLACE TO BUY. 

H. B. PERRY, - 914 Chapel Street 



That history repeats itself, 

A provefb claims, I've heard, 
But when in class Tm called upon, 

It never says a word. 

-^WilUams Weekly. 



ROB'T LANGDALE & CO., 

Tailors smd Importers 

103 Orange Street, New Hayen, Conn. 

Second Door South of Chapel Street. 



CO-OPERATIVE DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 
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PACK BROTHERS, 

College Photographers, 

935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

UMBANITT IS THE PBIMB FACTOB, OF 

J. H. GRIFFIN^S TONSORIAL ROOMS 

994i CHAPEL ST., Under the New Hayen House. 



APPROPRIATE. 

A premature blast was the cause of his death, 

On his stone was a motto unkind, 
" Requiescat in Pace," — for sad to relate, 

A few pieces were all they could find. 

-^Trinity TahUt, 



MACKINTOSHES .'. A /. SPECIALTY 
GOODYEAR RUBBER STORE, 

866 Chapel Street. F. C. TUTTLB, Proper. 

G. LAUBER, 

CIGARS AND TOBACCO, 
735 Chapel Street. 

A Fine Collection of Pipes. 

BOOK AND JOB PRINTER. 

Digests Printed at Low Rates. 

FINE BOOK WORK A SPECIALTY. 

9G8 Grand Avenue. 
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J. J. KRAFT, 



Merchant Tailor, 

26 Center Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

THE BATSON TAILORING CO., 

96 CRO'WN STREET. 

POPULAR PRICED TAILORS. 

Your Clothiog called for Weekly. Cleaned, Pressed, Repaired and Delivered. 

Tickets Sl.OO to S3.0O per Month. 

SCHNEIDER, Barber to tbe Tale Go-Operative Association. 



? 

His strong ri/i^ht arm embraced her 

Perhaps a bit too tight, 
A soft weak wail — " bone broken " 

Escaped her lips so white. 
Her sister's whispered question 

At once divined the cause, 
For to her words the maid replied, 

" Why, yes, of corset was." 

— Williams Weekly, 



67 BROADWAY. 

Headquarters for Student Boarding at $3.50 per Week, 



M, M, WBIGHT, Proprietor^ 



92 CROWN STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

DEALER IN 

BOOKS, COINS and STAMPS. 

School and OoUege Tezt-Books, New and Seoond Hand, Bouglit and Sold. 
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H. B. ARMSTRONG & CO., 

8^9 91, 93, 95 and 97 OJRAKGE ST. 

Darpetjs^ Furniture^ Uphobtery^ 

WINDOW AND DOOB DRAPERIES, BUGS AND HATS. 

Furnishing of Students' Booms a Specialty. 

WINDOW SEATS AND CUSHIONS. 
CO'OrEBATIVE DISCOUKT GIVEN TO STUDENTS. 

BROOKS & CO., Chapel cor. State St. 

Dunlap's 

Heath & Go's } 

Christy's { 

A. J. White's 

DRESS SUIT CASES. 




KNOWING THE ROPES. 

The tight rope walker who essays 
To teach beginners, ought 

To bear in mind this simple fact — 
The rope must first be taut. 



--Trinity TabUt, 
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702 Chapel Street, 

General Western Ticket Agents, 

LOWEST RATES TO ALL. POINTS. 

Special Attention given to Securing FIrst-Class Accommoda- 
tions for Students. 

BAGGAGE CHECKED FROM BOOM TO DESTINATION. 

Representing all first-class Steamship Lines, including American, Cunard, White Star, Red 

Star and Allan to Europe. Ocean S. S. Co., Clyde S. S. Co. and Mallory to Florida. 

Old Dominion S. S. Co. to Old Point Comfort and Richmond. 

Agents Cook's Tours to all parts of the world. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 

(SECOND EDITION.) 



John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Life and Letters. By Samuel T. 
PiCKARD. With 7 Portraits and 
Views. Second Edition, 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 



(( 



'A model of biography and of care- 
ful editing of the papers left by the 
greatest of New England poets, the 
poet who far beyond any other inter- 
preted the New England thought, 
life and conscience of his time."— 
Boston Advertiser. 

George William Curtis. 

By Edward Gary. In "American 
Men of Letters" Series. With a 
Portrait. Second Edition, i6mo, 
$1.25. 

" Mr. Gary has done his difficult 
task with rare delicacy and skill, and 
his volume deserves the widest read- 
ing." — Literary World, 

Familiar Letters of Thoreau. 

Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Frank B. Sanborn. 
Uniform with the Riverside Edi- 
tion of Thoreau's Works. With a 
full Index. Second Edition, Grown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

*'A very real and palatable addition 
to the feast spread by Emerson and 
the fresh dishes from Thoreau's larder 
which have been added thereunto." 
--The Nation, New York. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Familiar Letters. With a fine Steel 
Portrait of Scott and an Auto- 
graphic Plan of Abbottford. Sec- 
ond Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, 
|6.oo. 

"In perusing these fascinating 
pages we seem to live Sir Walter's 
life over again along with him." — 
London Telegraph, 



Maria Edgeworth. 

Life and Letters. By Augustus J. 
G. Hare, With Portrait and View 
of her Home. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $4.00. 

"An abundance of material that is 
worthy of preservation, both for its 
innate literary qualities and for its 
wealth of discriminating reference to 
great men and women of the last cen- 
tury."— rC^fVa^d? Journal. 

" Merely to read her letters is to 
tidy up one's mind." — The Speaker^ 
London. 

Lucy Larcom. 

Life, Letters, aad Diary. By Rev. 
Daniel D. Addison. With a fine 
new Portrait. Third Edition, i6mo, 
$1.25. 

" The story of one of the most at- 
tractive and unique women of our 
times. Mr. Addison has used a wise 
discrimination in the selection and 
use of his materials ; and we cor- 
dially welcome this biography for the 
portrait it gives of one who won the 
esteem and love of so many, both by 
the charm of her writings and the 
beauty of her life." — Christian Regis- 
ter, Boston. 

Frances Power Cobbe. 

Her Autobiography, With a Por- 
trait and a picture of her home. 
Second Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $4.00. 

"It is distinctly charming as it is 
exceptional to come upon a writer 
who has lived a long life and joyfully 
acknowledges that it has been a happy 
one. Miss Frances Power Gobbe 
not only belongs to this class, but so 
far as any recent biographer is con- 
cerned, may be placed at the head of 
it." — London Telegraph. 
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14 Center Street, Ifew Maven, Conn. 



A CHANCB OP HEART. 

Sbe says she's bad a change of heart, 

Alas ! I know that well. 
But mho's Che heart that sbe now bolds, 

It's that I cannot tell. 

—Rid and Bhu. 



APOTHECARIES HALL, 

ESTABLISHED 1831. 

Surgical Instruments. Trusses, Supporters, 
Elastic Hose. Etc. 

821 Chapel Street, - New Haven, Couil 
E. A.. O-ESSJSTER.. 
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Foot Ball Pants and Grm. Shoes, Etc 

LOEB'S, 803 Chapel Street 

COXETER & SON, 

Importing Tailors, 

la OEISTTER. STR.E3E3T. 



Special Inducements to Students' trade. 



SKNIOB'! 

Last year I was a Junior gay, 

And let no man forget it ; 

1 used to cut Gym. ever; day, 

UDtil I found, to my dismay, 

I had cause to regret it. 

But now that I'm a Senior bold, 

I find myself in clover ; 
For when I stand with foil in hand, 
Director Parker gives command : 

"Now — one, two, three — cutaver! 



NEW HAVEN STEAM LAUNDRY, 

ISr XXig-h Street. 

FBEDDBIOE D. OOBB, FnoV. 

EMPIRJE DTEING AND CXEANING CO.» 



Btndents' Olothee Cleaned, Dyed and Pleased at Stoit Hotaoe. 

GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED WHEN PROMISED. 
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The Agrit sat on a lonely stump 
And hugged his stomach and side ; 
" I Sod In fat a gouty old chump 

And he gave me dyspepsia ]" he died. 
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H. GOLDBAUM, 

MERCHANT TAILOR. 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Printer* of " Th« Lit." 
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16 West 23rd St., NEW YORK. 

Opposite 5th Ave. Hotel. 
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DYEING, SCOURING, CLEANING AND LAUNDRYING CO. 

Office and Works: 33 Broad St., New Haven, Conn. 

Suits or Overeoats Pressed and Cleaned* • • • • • $1.00 
Trousers ^^ <^ S5 

Long experience In this bnalneee gives as the facilities for doing our work in snch a manner 
as to saosfy all onr cnstomers. Oxir charRes are leas than the ordinary prices for such work 
done as general repairing, dyeing, scouring and cleaning. 



All our work done equal to new at short notice. Full satisftction guaranteed. 
At Toar reqneit one of oar Agenti will oiU. 



GLOVES 



Fo^wne's "Gold Tan," . , $1.80 

Fo^wne's " " Cavendish," . " 

"Welbeck" and Reindeer. 

ENGLISH COLLARS and CUFFS, and ENGLISH NECKWEAR, 

From Welch, Margetson A Co. 

Mackintoshes in stock to special measure. 

Party and Reception Outfits a Specialty. 

OHL4.SH: &> CO., 

Sole agents for Noyes Bro.'s (Boston) Laundry — the best laundry in the 
country — HAND WORK and satisfaction guaranteed. 

WE HAVE DONE 

Tailoring for Yale Men since 1852. 

I. KLEINER & SON. 






707 and 709 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Fall and Wintbk Styles in Gbntlbmen's 

RUSSET AND BLACK CALF SHOES 

Are in stock. Look over our assortment of 

Men's Shoes Costing $4.00, $5.00 and $6.00. 

The New Haven Shoe Company. 

MERCHANT TAILORS. 

XAinrr AOTirxxBs axi> sxtailxbs of 



«4, 66 and 68 ASYLUM STREET, - - HARTFORD, CONN. 

Full Dress Suits for Bent. 

YALE TO PENNSYLVANIA. 

You can't come and run on our field, 

We won't play your base ball team, 
For if we did, why, you might beat us, 

And that would spoil our ' champion ' dream. 
We won't meet you on the water, 

Your foot ball 'leven we won't play ; 
We don't want you, answers Pennsy, 

For practic'ly we own the day. 

— University Courier ( U, of P,J 

PAUL WEIL & SON, 

•rSS diapel Street, 

Have a variety of " aOOD THINGS." 

TBT THJEM. 

Students' Sboe Works .'. Sporting Slioes a Specialty 
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E. G. OAKLEY. 

OOBNEB TEMPLE AND GENTEB STREETS. 
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H. RANDALL,^^- 
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AWARDS: 

Medal at Chicago. Photoeraphers' Association of America. 1887 

First Prl2e G«nre Workj^afl&lo. Photographers* Association of America. • . . . 1891 

First Prize. Edward L. Wilson, New York Citv. 181X1 

FllzefromEastmanCo.. Rochester, New York, 18tt 

Pictures hong permanently in Art Galleries of Munich. Paris and London, 18M. 

SUBSCRIBE FOR YOUR 

Newspapers, Magazines and Periodicals 

— AT — 

lOOO OlkApel Stireety 

And have them delivered promptly at subscription rates. 

Hurd^s Fine Stationery our specialty. Visiting Cards Engraved, 

YALK MEN 

Are cordially invited to step in and examine our stock of 



id:e3 ttit-a., 

FORMERLY CUTTER WITH JOHN MILES, 
LADIES' AND GENTLEMEN'S IMPORTING TAILOR^ 

1070 Chapel Street, - New Haven, Conn. 

The Levi C. Gilbert Co., 

HICKORY WOOD. ® COAL FOR GRATES. 



89 Oliuroli Street. 
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SWEATERS, 

For Men and Boys. 

' HANDKNIT LAMB'S WOOL 
SWEATERS, 

In black, navy, white, garnet and gray, 
for Boys up to 32 inch sizes, 

$1.50 ; 

For Men, alt sizes, 

S2.00. 

STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 

PHILADELPHIA. 






'Webster's International 
:r Di<aionary 

A complete revlilon of the weU ImowB ITiM- 
brldged. Tbongh It li » new boolt It luw been 
WBTiiiI; cominended by Jadge* of the II. B. 
finprtfme Court, by ereiy State Supflrlntendeiit 
of Schools la offioe Blnce Ite pnbUektion, by Emi- 
nent Anthori, College PregldenM, and Bdnca- 
tora Blmott vithont nnmber. It 1b reci^iilied 
ai Standard AathoHty by the O. S. OoTenment 
Printing Office, and la the Standard 
nearly all Sohoolbooki adhere. 



■n » pUln aaa IntalUglblc u to t» ndlT 
"It Is tbe One Great Standard Antliorlty 

UDitM tttUW sopifiui* Court, who voices tfaa gnoAnl Bentlmant. 



fiend (01 tnapTaap«:Ru«ntalii]iigBpecliiieniACM,lU<utntloiii,«t 

■n>o DOlbiiycbvppbotoErtiiiblo reprlnlfl of old Webstar dtclJomu 
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THE CONNECTICUT HUTDAL LIFE INSDRANCE CO. 



Assets, 961,363,404.61. Surplus, «6,448,0S'S'.8?. 



Its members are its advocates and friends, and justly so, as 
they note the constant care of their interests, the steady in- 
crease in assets and surplus, the small expense ratios, the 
decreasing annual cost of their insurances, and the prompt 
payment of every lawful claim. The company is purely mutual 
in its organization and control ; its contracts are carried at 
the lowest practicable cost; and, with assets of $61,363,404, 
and a clear surplus, by the company's voluntarily assumed 
and extra high standard of solvency, of 06,448,027 behind 
them, they are absolutely certain of fulfillment. 



Jacob L. Greene, Prest, Edward M. Bunce, Sec. 

John M. Taylor, V.-Prest. Daniel H, Wells, Actuary, 



DENISON B. TUCKER. General Ageat. 
70 OHUBOH 8TBEET, • • • NEW HAVEN, OONN. 

THE WARNER WARNER HALL 

Apartments, and Bestaorant, 

For BallSf OoniAertB, 
Batiqiieta, etc. 

EVERY CONVENIENCE, 
Roomi, tj to $1; per week. Price t; to %yi per dn;. 

o y T <^ 

Ho -^ si T 
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MORSE & PFEIFFER, 



Merchant Tailors, 



19 OEHTEB 8TBEET, HEW HAVEN, OOHV. 



PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GOHPANT, 

OF HARTFORD, CONN., 

Was organized in 1851 and has paid to its members since that 
time more than $34,000,000.00, and now holds over 

$10,000,000.00 of well invested assets. 

In every year of the past five, its PREMIUM INCOME, 
ASSETS, NEW BUSINESS and MEMBERSHIP have IN- 
CREASED. 

Its policies are clear, liberal and safe. No business is more 
honorable than Life Insurance and no Company more desir- 
able for Yale men to work for or insure in than the Phoenix. 

JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 

JOHN M. HOLCOMB, Vice-President. 

CHAS. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 



OSBORN HALL PHARMACY 

r>. J. BRENNAN, 

lOOS Obapel Street. 

Pure Drugs and Fine Chemicals! 

PRESCRIPTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
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OTJE FINE SUITS AND OVERCOATS 

That we have made for the Young Men's Trade are fully equal to the 
best Custom Made. The prices are about one-half less. 

C.E.LONGLEY&CO., 

101, 103 and 105 Church Street, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
The La/rgest Clothing House in the State. 



E8TABU8HED 1887. 



ELIAS L GLOUSKIN, 

— DEALER IN — 

Diamonds, Watches, Clocks and Jewelry, 

PRACTICAL WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 

SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES FITTED. 
Money Loaned on Personal Property at low rates. 

1 52 ELM STREET, - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Opposite New Yale Gymnaslam. 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 

** Boys will be boys," they used to say 

When the young 'uns made a noise, 

The saying's quite reversed to-day ; 

Now it's " Girls will be boys." 

— Brunonian, 



F. A. CORBIN, 






1000 CHAPEL ST., New Haven, Conn. 
THE WARNER HALL BARBER SHOP, 

(OPPOSITB VANDBRBILT HALL.) 



Hot Towels and Indiiridual Cups. 

RAZORS HONED FOR PRIVATE USE. 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 

THE O-BEAT 

INTERNATIONAL ROUTE 

PASSING THROUGH THE STATES OF 

Maine, 

Ne^v Hampshire, 
Vermont, 

Michigan, 

Indiana and into Illinois. 

ALSO, 

THROUGH THE PROVINCES OF QUEBEC AND ONTARIO, 

TO THE WORLD-RENOWNED VICTORIA BRIDGE 

A.t :LI01SrTR,E-A.ILi, 

AND 

PASSING THROUGH THE GREAT ST. CLAIR TUNNEL 

BETWEEN 

BABNIA, OFTASIO, AND POBT EUBON, Hiolii(;aii. 

For information as to Fares, Tickets, etc., apply to any Ticket Agent 

OR to] 

N* 1. OBAGE, 0. T. BELL, 

Diit. Pass. Agent, BoBton. Asst. Ckn. Pass. Agent, Montreal. 
N. J. POWER, 

Ghn. Pass. Agent, Montreal 



